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LANGENMEIM MEWOR/AL (/BRARY 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PENNA. 





. offers an extensive summer cur- 
riculum in the field of liberal arts. In- 
cluded in the program are courses of study 
in science, social education and 
the humanities. 


science, 


The Thiel Summer School enjoys an ex- 
cellent academic reputation which is main- 
tained by consistently high standards of 
schclarship. The qualifications and abilities 
of its facuity are outstanding. 

Each of the two semesters of the sum- 
mer session consists of six weeks of study. 
The first semester of the 1957 
opens on June 10 and continues through 
July 19. The second semester extends from 
July 22 through August 30. Students may 
register on June 7 and July 20 for the 
first and second semesters, respectively. 


session 


Inquiries may be addressed to: 


THIEL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Thiel College Box 550 
Greenville, Pennsylvania 























“The finest biography of 
William Penn yet to 


909 
appear.  _wn. y. TIMES 


A Biography 





By CATHERINE OWENS PEARE 
Miss 


“Admirable 
handling of history and her clarity of focus 
are worthy of her subject.” 

—Christian Science Monitor 


Peare’s dramatic 


“Fine biography. .. . His life has all the ele- 
ments of good fiction.”—-Book-o/-the-Month 
Club News. 
“Important to any library wanting a good, 
readable biography of Penn.” 
-——Library Journal 
Frontispiece. $6.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
Service, perform an enormous transportation job—carrying more 
than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 





At the post office, the mail is put in sacks 
with other pieces moving in the same 
direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad 
station and placed aboard the proper train. 















At stations where the train doesn’t stop, 
mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal 
arm swings out from the mail car door and 
snatches the mailbag from a trackside 
crane. 








To expedite local delivery, the mail is 
sorted in a railway post office car as the 
train speeds along. The railroads provide 
some 2,500 of these post-offices-on-wheels. 
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For transportation of the average letter, 
the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
a cent—an economical service that helps 
support other services of the Post Office 
Department. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 
buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 


swiftly, safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30. 
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Community Resource Study Workshop, July 1 to August 9 
Workshop in Intercultural Education, August 12 to 23 
Curriculum Laboratory for Business Teachers, July 1 to August 9 
Reading Problems and Conference, June 17 to 28 

Workshop in School Administration, June 24 to July 12 

Camp Pitt for Camp Counselors, June 10 to 29 


Advanced Workshop in Community-School Health Education, 
June 17 to 28 


Forensic Workshop, July 1 to August 9 


Courses in Special Education 


Application for admission must be made by June | 


For information write to 


THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
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OUR AMERICAN GOVE 
by Dimond and Pflieger 


.. . the basal government text for the senior school student which 
studies the federal, state and local functions of government as seen by 
the individual. Included are up-to-date treatments of federal-state rela- 
tions, the United Nations, and the 1956 elections. 


TEXT —WORKBOOKS FOR 
READING WITH PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 
. .. to complete your phonics program. Now in workbook form, Lippin- 
cott combines the best features of READING WITH PHONICS and 
selected exercises from SEATWORK FOR READING WITH PHONICS 


in an effort to enlarge auditory and visual discrimination by the pupil. 


Represented by 


Charles W. Collier, P.O. Box 167, Gibsonia 
Henry S. Klock, 268 Pennbrook Ave., Lansdale 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








In This Issue 


B® More and more of our young 
people go on to institutions of higher 
learning each year. To provide for 
these students—the courses for our 
times, the teachers, the buildings—is 
putting a heavy burden on our colleges 
and universities. The author of our 
feature article this month talks about 
the challenges these schools face in the 
next ten years. 

& The Governor’s Commission on 
Higher Education has issued its report 
after fifteen months of study. It recog- 
nizes the problems faced by higher 
education and makes six recommenda- 
tions of ways the State can help in this 
critical situation. 

® In this issue, too, is a report of 
the conferences held by nine areas as 
requested by the Governor’s Advisory 
Commission on Public Education. 

® Why do some teachers have no 
trouble with discipline? The answer is 
in certain qualities they possess, says 
Doctor Finck of Dickinson. 

®& Specifics on the integration of re- 
tirement and social security are given 
in the third of our series of articles on 
Social Security, Retirement, and You. 
These will guide each member of our 
Retirement System in making his de- 
cision on whether to vote yes or no. 

® To newspapers who tell the story 
of the schools in their columns, we all 
owe a big thank you. Two which have 
done an exceptional piece of work were 
honored at Atlantic City in February 


| by the Education Writers Association. 


Educational Interests reports this 
honor. 

& Additional PSEA bills have been 
introduced in the General Assembly 
since the list appeared in the March 
issue. Included in those on page 337 
are PSEA’s salary and subsidy bills. 
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“About 8"’ is the age when children are little men and women. 
Ask anyone of them if you don’t believe it! It's pure imper- 
sonation, to be sure. The guidance of understanding adults can 
steer them toward the best examples to copy. Dr. S. June 
Smith highlights the essential needs of these budding ‘‘grown- 
ups” in her newest Child Psychology Folder. Send the coupon 
today for your FREE COPY of ‘‘About 8.” 
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YOU'LL SOON BE ON VACATION! 


Whatever you choose to do. . . travei, study or just plain take-it-easy . . . we hope 
you'll find all that you have dreamed of. But, remember— 


DISABILITY TAKES NO VACATION* 


Accident and sickness can strike at any time. Vacation on the sick list is a double loss. 
First, the things you planned must be put off. Secondly, the cost of being disabled can 
dig into savings so that you must give up future plans just to pay big bills piled up by 
doctors, hospitals and medicines. And you can add loss of income if the disability is 
too prolonged. 


EDUCATORS CAN PROTECT YOU 


*The Group and Individual Income Protection Plans offered by Educators protect you 
from financial disaster while’on vacation or authorized leave ... here or abroad... 
as well as during the school term. You can get benefits whether or not you require hos- 
pital care. Educators flexibility means you can cover your needs exactly. 


If you would like to receive prompt benefit payments in the event of accident, sickness, 
surgery, non-disabling injury or accidental death or dismemberment . . . if you would 
like to get cash to help pay hospital bills—for room, board and extras—whether for 
yourself or dependents .. . WRITE TODAY FOR FACTS about Educators Income Protec- 
tion. There is no obligation. 






P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Irwin, Pa. 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, 
your latest child psychelogy folder. Also send 
information about your Accident & Sickness 
Protection { ) Hospital Protection ( ) Have 
representative call ( ) 


There's an Educat Pp tative living 
in your area. He's carefully trained to 
assure you personal service. Mail the 
coupon today for full particulars or to 
have him call on you. 





TEACHER (] 
PUPIL [) 
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The April Cover 


A particular spotlight is focused on 
our colleges and universities today. 
They are the new frontier in education, 
for the wave of increased enrolments 
now sweeping through the secondary 
schools is about to arrive at the gates 
of our college campuses. And, to add 
to this pressure, our modern democratic 
and technological times demand a 
sharp up-grading of the “common” 


level of education. 

“Enter to learn, depart to serve” is 
the continuing challenge of the college 
to the stream of youth entering its 
portals. With its resources of accumu- 
lated knowledge, the college equips the 
on-coming tide of youth to contribute 


substantially to business and industry, 
power and wealth, culture and craft. 
our standard of living and human wel- 
fare generally. The college is one of 
the strongest strands in the fabric of 
democratic society. 


The extreme variety of these institu- 
tions is at once a source of strength for 
themselves and a boundless resource 
for the students. Whether it be the 
traditional liberal arts college, the 
technical or professional school. the 
comprehensive university, or commu- 
nity college, the goal is always to gain 
wisdom and secure freedom. 


The diet of higher education is not 


for intellectuals only, nor is it merely 
a menu of football, fraternities, and 
fun. The college today is a community 
of learning in an atmosphere of aca- 
demic freedom, with its seminars, tu- 
torials, courses, formal lectures, lab- 
oratory experiments, and research— 
all in quest of Truth, and the uses of 
Truth. 

The open books in the background 
of the cover imply that the student 
“hold converse with the Mighty Dead,” 
as well as with the learned living; that 
he become a voice, not an echo, and 
that he join in the effort to win the 
race between education and catastrophe, 
and to avert “the danger that events 
might outrun man and leave him a 
panting, helpless anachronism.” 


So as the college man emerges from 
his Alma Mater crying exultantly, 
“Here I am, world, I have an A.B.,” 
the world will take him seriously and 
help him on with the rest of the 
alphabet. 
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NEW revisions with COLOR! 
ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE, Revised 


W elchons The revised edition of this elementary course presents such new features as these: 
Use of color to facilitate learning; pictorial diagrams that help to solve problems: 
special sections to check the student’s understanding; and arithmetic tests between 
Pearson the first chapters to permit early diagnosis of the student’s strengths and weaknesses. 


K rickenberger 


The book foresees and provides for common difficulties of beginners in algebra. 
and offers different levels of work for varying abilities. Teachers’ manual, achieve- 
ment tests, answer book and teachers’ key are all available. 


ALGEBRA, BOOK TWO, Revised 


Skillful employment of color, a wealth of visual aids, and gradual development of 
topics make this revised edition of the second course exceptionally teachable. This 
book is largely a self-teaching text. Explanations and discussions are so clear and 
detailed that your teaching burden is lightened. 


Ask for Understanding of new concepts and procedures is helped by a profusion of illustra- 
Descriptive tions and examples. Among other new features in this revision, the treatment of 

linear functions has been extended, and there is a new chapter on statistics. 
Circulars Teachers’ manual, achievement tests and answers available. 


nave  GINN AND COMPANY 

















HOLDEN BOOK COVERS ON A TEXTBOOK WILL 
PROLONG ITS LIFE FROM ONE TO THREE YEARS 


Have long been recognized as standard for quality for the 
following reasons: 


They are made of paper especially processed to with- 
stand the wear or scuffing incidental to classroom use. 


They are tailored to fit the book, are easily adjusted, 
and stay on until deliberately removed. 


They re-inforce the binding. 

They are water resistant and protect books carried to 
and from school. 

They are made in nine sizes to meet the requirements 
of modern textbooks. 


wnnmmecon zmoror 





| GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 


Samples on Request 


| HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY  sprincrietp, massAcuusetts 
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The Challenge of the Next Ten Years 


OLIVER J. CALDWELL 


Assistant Commissioner for International Education 


U. S. Office of Education 


AN in our generation is beginning 

to emerge from the chrysalis of 
time. The crude animal of yesterday 
is becoming something new and 
strange. That which was imperfect is 
reaching towards perfection and that 
which was weak is becoming strong. 
Ignorance is aspiring towards wisdom. 
The magnitude of the change in the 
status of man, and the speed with 
which it is taking place, are beyond 
orderly evolution. Humanity appears 
to be passing through a mutation, a 
process which is only beginning, whose 
outcome we can only surmise. 

The acceleration of change is not 
uniform among all men or in all areas 
of knowledge. There are also marked 
variations in the motivations which 
control man’s use of his new powers. 
While one segment of the race is test- 
ing its H-bombs, building earth satel- 
lites, and preparing for the conquest 
of space, millions of other men and 
women continue to live in the stone 
age. Other hundreds of millions live 
lives rigidly circumscribed by religion 
and tradition, with their eyes fixed on 
the past. 

The People of the Deer still hunt the 
caribou on the Canadian barrens, step- 
ping in the paths of their ancestors, 
resigned to perpetual hunger and 
eventual oblivion. Indians of the Ama- 
zonian jungle still maintain their isola- 
tion by killing intruders. Human sacri- 
fice and cannibalism survive in Africa, 
where a trade in slaves still flourishes, 
and some white men still furiously in- 
sist on carrying their outmoded burden 
of special privilege. So the problems 
of our times are compounded by the 
infinite variety in the understanding, 
motivation, and achievement of mem- 
bers of the human family. 

Variety in itself is good, but is also 
a source of danger. As man’s potential 
for both construction and destruction 
increases there should be a correspond- 
ing expansion of understanding and 
responsibility. This is not always the 
case. Hitler had the impulses of an ir- 
responsible tribal chieftain, but con- 
trolled modern weapons. Let a stone 
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age man have an atom bomb and he 
might fling it as carelessly as he now 
flings his spear. The primitive in each 
of us has become a mortal danger to 
all of us. 


The situation is complicated by the 
increasing interdependence of peoples 
of every level of achievement. The 
most advanced societies depend heavily 
on raw materials secured in the terri- 
tories of their less materially advanced 
neighbors. Men and women every- 
where are being forced increasingly to 
rely upon each other in many ways. 
Whatever affects one group affects all. 
There is a growing sense of the one- 
ness of man, an increasing awareness 
of his common origin and common 
destiny. Thus the more advanced 
peoples cannot ignore the less de- 
veloped. We have a growing sense of 
responsibility for those less fortunate 
than ourselves. 


We face extraordi.arily complex 
problems. The shape of the future is 
likely to be determined in the next 
ten years. Survival is primarily a 
moral problem. Is man good and wise 
enough to use his growing knowledge 
to build rather than to destroy? 


The Expanding Horizon 


Education is a key to man’s di- 
lemma. Education does not necessarily 
make people better, or instill moral 
responsibility, but it does provide the 
backgrounds of facts against which 
human actions may be weighed. Edu- 
cation promotes wise decisions on 
crucial issues. Even an unmoral man 
may abstain from murder if he knows 
that his action will inevitably result 
in suicide. If education is to render 
effective service to humanity in our 
era, then there will have to be changes 
in the content and structure of educa- 
tion equal to the changes in man’s 
environment and responsibilities. Be- 
fore considering possible changes in 
education, we should consider the na- 
ture of the environmental developments 
now in progress. Our concern is di- 
rected particularly at the challenges to 





American education resulting from our 
new role in world affairs. 

The American today lives in the 
whole of the world, and his physical 
and intellectual horizons encompass all 
of the earth. Our fathers were subject 
to strict physical and geographical 
limitations which no longer exist. The 
isolation of our ancestors promoted 
group homogeneity. Education was de- 
signed both to perpetuate the traditions 
of the group, and to instill knowledge 
useful in making a living. This kind of 
education still prevails today both in 
primitive and in more _ complex 
societies. .. . 

Our physical horizons seem to have 
expanded faster than our wisdom. 
Highly diverse peoples, with different 
heritages, are forced by circumstances 
to exist together. They are dependent 
on each other for the means and the 
strength of survival. This brings us to 
another major area of change. 


Human Relations 


The success or failure of modern 
man is likely to be determined by his 
ability to get along with his neighbors 
everywhere. This is peculiarly true of 
the modern American. His father was 
protected by two oceans, supported by 
apparently unlimited resources, had 
bad memories of his origins in the old 
world, and found it reasonable to be 
an isolationist. His son, on the con- 
trary, has no natural protection. He 
knows that he lives in range of the 
weapons of a potential enemy. Further- 
more, the car he drives, the food he 
eats, and the home he lives in are in- 
creasingly dependent upon oil, iron, 
rubber, and a host of other~raw ma- 
terials from overseas. Increasingly, his 
prosperity depends on the importation 
of raw materials, and their export and 
sale abroad as finished goods. Even 
his political stability is dependent upon 
foreigners. He has good reason to be- 





Doctor Caldwell took a look at the next 
ten years and reported to the 1956 summer 
convention of the NEA Association for 
Higher Education. We print excerpts from 
his thinking. 
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lieve that he is being threatened by an 
alien ideology. .. . 

Education must have a dominant 
role, because what people learn will 
influence what they believe, and help 
to shape their prejudices. This new 
American should learn that which will 
make him most effective on his new 
frontier, and give him maximum 
chances for survival. Education must 
also help the brother who never leaves 
his home to understand a changing 
world. The ideas and actions of the 
home-bound brother will in the end 
control the life and work of the brother 
overseas. Our problem is to provide 
access to new knowledge for all Ameri- 
cans. How can this be done in the face 
of an already crowded curriculum? 
This brings us to another major area 
of change. 


The Body of Knowledge 


There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the volume of knowledge 
available to man. One of the biggest 
challenges to the educator is the iden- 
tification of the facts to be taught at 
each level, and also how to teach them, 
for some of our knowledge is so new 
as to require new philosophies and 
new techniques of instruction. The 
changes in the body of knowledge force 
changes in education, but such changes 
meet bitter resistance from those in- 
terested in the status quo. There is an 
inevitable tendency to conservatism 
among educators who are trained in 
specific disciplines, yet live in a world 
where each discipline grows daily 
more complex, and where whole new 
disciplines are being created. . . . 

There are certain obvious virtues in 
stability and continuity; however, ef- 
forts to limit the growing present to 
the thoughts and achievements of the 
past must lead inevitably to stagnation 
and death. The educator today must 
study the whole, evolving mountain of 
existing knowledge. Not only is the 
educator charged with guarding and 
perpetuating his own tradition, but he 
must also participate actively in the 
creation ofa new tradition. The normal 
growth of the mass of available knowl- 
edge has been immensely accelerated 
by the breakdown of cultural barriers. 
In an age when Americans live in prac- 
tically every country in the world it is 
essential that there be made available 
to Americans knowledge of all these 
countries. Thus the process of learn- 
ing becomes ever more complicated, 
and education is prolonged, as man is 
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obliged to learn more than his fathers 
knew. And the process is vastly com- 
plicated by another area of change. 


Increase in Numbers 


Democracy in education must mean 
that all have access to learning. Ameri- 
cans may sometimes forget that their 
system of education is a unique contri- 
bution to the wisdom of the race. There 
are weaknesses in this system; yet in 
no other country does the individual 
have such a good chance both to dis- 
cover what his talents may be, and 
then to develop these talents. It is well 
that Americans tend to chronic dis- 
satisfaction, for out of dissatisfaction 
comes improvement. But they should 
never forget that our schools and col- 
leges each year make a unique contri- 
bution to human happiness, by helping 
the masses of our people to find per- 
sonal fulfillment. The creativeness of 
the individual American constitutes in 
the aggregate the wealth of all. There 
is an inescapable connection between 
what people know and what they do. 





It is no accident that ignorant na- 
tions are also poor nations. It is de- 
pressing to travel in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world, and observe 
the immense, untouched wealth in hu- 


man and national resources. One 
wonders which peasant might have 
been an engineer, and which beggar an 
artist if they had had the opportunity 
now available to Americans. . . . 

It is a temptation in a time of na- 
tional crisis to ignore our obligations 
overseas. But education is one of our 
most exportable items. Education has 
become an essential tool in the prosecu- 
tion of foreign affairs. It is imperative 
that we share our educational wealth 
with those less fortunate than our- 
selves. Thus the paradox, that in this 
time of our own great need we face 
inescapable foreign educational obliga- 
tions. . 

Since the last war our Government 
has been supporting a variety of fine 


enterprises involving educational ex- 
changes and technical assistance. These 
contributions by American education 
to human welfare must be expanded 
and continued as a recognized part of 
our national needs. We face a single 
problem; the needs at home and abroad 
are part of a whole. 

But what if we met all of the de- 
mands we face, both inside and outside 
our national boundaries, for increased 
access to knowledge? Would this solve 
all our problems? Obviously it would 
not, for there is another challenge, the 
greatest of all, the need for a new 
sense of moral obligation. 


Moral Sensitivity 


Education today cannot be primarily 
interested in imparting facts. The old 
adage that knowledge is power has 
today a sinister new _ significance. 
Knowledge today gives access to power 
of a new dimension. Knowledge liter- 
ally gives man the power of life or 
death, and in irresponsible hands is a 
living danger to all. The development 
of man in our generation is danger- 
ously unbalanced. The extensive new 
powers we possess are not balanced by 
any equal development in moral sensi- 
tivity. The nearest thing to a mature, 
responsible approach to the problems 
of international relationships is in the 
United States. Here the United Na- 
tions was born, and here there has 
been consistent support for democratic 
action on international problems. Since 
1946 the people of the United States 
have supported racial stability through 
unparalleled programs of international 
economic, military, and technical as- 
sistance. Our national record in pro- 
moting world conditions essential to 
racial survival is a proud one. 

Our problem is, first, the danger of 
our responsibilities proving too much 
for us, and a lapse into apathy and 
isolationism which would leave the 
world without effective leadership for 
peace; secondly, there is a possibility 
that someone else may precipitate a 
situation which could result in racial 
suicide. The danger is obvious enough 
among the greater countries, but per- 
haps greatest among the younger na- 
tions. Some of our younger friends are 
resorting to a blatant jingoism which 
is dangerously out of place in this 
era. Survival will be an issue for a long 
time to come. Man will walk a tight 
rope over an abyss until there exists in 
all segments of the race a clear under- 
standing of man’s interrelationships, a 
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clear apprehension of the oneness of 
the race. 

How can such a condition of intel- 
lectual and spiritual balance be 
achieved? It is at least partly a re- 
sponsibility of education to impart a 
realistic understanding of the basic 
unity of man. 


The Next Ten Years 


Almost anything could happen in 
the next ten years. Each year which 
passes without a major disaster is a 
victory for all of us, but the greatest 
danger is ahead of us. The fresh 
memory of the last great war has 
served to deter the reckless and the 
unprincipled. We must prepare for the 
time when this memory is dim. The 
challenges of our time must be met by 
education. Man must become wiser if 
he is to survive. This wisdom musi 
come in part through education. As I 
see it, here are some of the matters 
which American educators should con- 
sider: 


1. Extension of Facilities 


There must be an immense extension 
in our educational facilities to the end 
that every individual has an oppor- 
tunity to develop his talents for the 
service of all. Not only must our facili- 
ties be expanded and improved for our 
own children, but we also have obliga- 
tions to the hungry and illiterate half 
of mankind outside our borders. Our 
own survival depends on helping the 
underprivileged half of the race to bet- 
ter their conditions. This process must 
be greatly accelerated. During the past 
ten years thousands of American edu- 
cators and technicians have served 
overseas, and our institutions have 
made room for many tens of thousands 
of visiting scholars. Sometimes these 
programs have involved real sacrifice 
by our colleges and universities. In the 
next ten years these sacrifices are 
likely to be even heavier. 

There is a special virtue in privately 
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financed international _ educational 
partnership. The effectiveness of con- 
tractual relationships financed by fed- 
eral dollars is controlled by changing 
political currents. Privately financed 
programs enjoy a special prestige be- 
cause they are not identified with im- 
mediate U. S. objectives. Both types 
are essential, and both should be ex- 
panded. The existence of international 
projects on an American campus can 
bring new meaning to educational ex- 
changes, and to cooperation with fed- 
eral technical assistance programs. 
Through such projects the American 
college receives while giving, and all 
concerned are mutually benefited. 

What is here proposed is an ex- 
pansion of the type of institutional re- 
lationships which was so beneficial be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, but not to the ex- 
clusion of federal enterprises. Rather, 
we should have as many windows as 
possible on the outside world. Each 
such window will help us to achieve a 
more realistic curriculum, which I be- 
lieve is one of the most important of 
all the challenges faced by American 
education. 


2. Curriculum Development 


We must devise new curricula which 
are functional, which will give each 
individual what he needs to enable 
him to understand his environment, 
while effectively developing his capaci- 
ties, and helping him to achieve a 
better living. This is a challenge to 
educators everywhere, here and over- 
seas. Because of our unique role in our 
generation, the American educator 
must accomplish this objective for 
American children, and also help his 
colleagues overseas to achieve the same 
objective for half of the other children 
in the world. Time is short. We must 
do much in the coming ten years... . 

We were once oriented exclusively 
towards Europe; we are now oriented 
towards mankind. We are now equally 
concerned by the achievements and the 
problems of the Slavic, Indic, Far 
Eastern, and African peoples, as well 
as those of Western Europe and the 
Americas. Our college curriculum 
should be reconstructed so that it will 
introduce the American undergraduate 
to the principal achievements of the 
chief segments of the human family, 
in three major areas—the humanities, 
the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. This will involve a re-thinking 
of how we teach and what we teach. 
It will involve a survey of the growing 














body of knowledge, and new selection 
of those areas of knowledge which are 
pertinent to our times and the lives we 
lead. 

There should be special considera- 
tion given to the problem of languages. 
We have heard much of the very real 
danger to the West in the Soviet em- 
phasis on science. Yet in the long run 
the world we seek to preserve may be 
equally endangered by the fact that al! 
Soviet children start a foreign language 
in their fifth year of schooling, and 
continue it through the secondary level. 
Some forty per cent of all Soviet chil- 
dren are studying English, while a like 
percentage study French, and_ the 
balance study German. When they 
reach the undergraduate level they may 
continue in one of these languages, or 
they may develop competence in some 
other language, mastery of which will 
be of political advantage to the Soviet 
Union. 

Americans overseas are seldom able 
to speak the language of the people 
around them. Personal and_ official 
business is usually conducted at second 
hand through interpreters. On the 
other hand, Soviet business of all kinds 
can generally be carried on at first 
hand in the local language. The ad- 
vantage is obvious. It is high time 
Americans improved their competence 
in foreign languages. 

A strength of American education is 
its flexibility. The next ten years 
should see extensive experimentation 
in the strengthening of our curriculum 
so that it will better prepare our 
people for global responsibilities. This 
challenge should have an _ urgent 
priority. 


3. The Common Ground 


Finally, there must be a common 
intellectual, cultural, and_ religious 
ground on which mankind may meet to 
work for peace. It is not enough that 

(See Challenge, page 339) 
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? Order or Chaos ? 


EDGAR M. FINCK 
Dickinson College 


THIS— 

UBBUB and confusion ride with the 
H pupils as they herd into the class- 
room. Bellowing at each other across 
the desks, they stampede up and down 
the aisles. Some dart back into the cor- 
ridor. Others shoot at each other with 
paper wads propelled by rubber bands. 
The teacher raps on her desk with a 
ruler; she shouts for order; she de- 
mands that the marksmen surrender 
their weapons, that pupils take their 
seats. In a moment of comparative 
calm, the recitation begins. 


OR THIS— 


Next period the same pupils enter 
another classroom quietly, take their 
seats promptly, open their books, take 
out homework papers, copy assign- 
ments. The teacher utters not a word, 
yet the pupils behave in decency and 
order. Throughout the hour they are 
courteous to the teacher and to each 
other. This conduct is maintained, even 
if the teacher leaves the room. By the 
end of the hour real learning has taken 
place, work has been done. 


Why? Why? Why? 

Why this change in behavior? Why 
is it necessary for the first teacher to 
buy an uneasy peace by smiling 
through disorder and insults, by over- 
looking gross breaches of the simple 
rules of polite behavior? Why do the 
young rowdies of a minute ago now 
conduct themselves like ladies and gen- 
tlemen? Clearly, the answers lie neither 
in the pupils nor in the classrooms, but 
in the teachers. The second can con- 
trol; the first cannot. But, what makes 
it so easy for the one to control, so im- 
possible for the other? Why can one 
control when the other cannot? Why? 
Why? Why? 

“It’s a matter of reputation,” you 
say. “The children talk to one another. 
They know in advance what they can 
get away with.” 

But, how does a teacher acquire a 
reputation, good or poor? Even if our 
two teachers enter a totally new situa- 
tion, the differences between them will 
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appear within a week. How come? 

“Preparation and experience are the 
answers,” says your friend. 

But how much preparation? How 
much experience? Or, is it true that no 
amount of preparation and experience, 
of themselves, will give the ability to 
control? Are all old experienced teach- 
ers able to control easily? Must we 
seek the answer elsewhere? 


During World War II, General 
Eisenhower, Supreme Commander of 
the allied forces, had as one of his as- 
sociates Field Marshall Montgomery of 
Great Britain. The two became fast 
friends. Hence, during President Eisen- 
hower’s recent convalescence, Viscount 
Montgomery visited him in Denver. 
After the visit Mr. Montgomery was 
immediately besieged by reporters, to 
whom he said in part, as related by 
The New York Times for December 6, 
1955: 


... “Whether in the White House, or 
in any other colored house, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is terribly valuable to the rest of 
the world for his keen grasp of global 
needs and for his ability to get others 
to cooperate in the drive for peace— 
for the ability to look at people and 
smile at them and they will do 
things.” 


Smile and They Will Do— 


There you have it. The ability to 
look at people and smile at them and 
they will do things! That’s precisely 
what happens when the successful 
teacher controls her class. She wins 
the class! She gets the class to want to 





do the thing she wants done. She does 
it pleasantly, but firmly. In her class- 
room disorder just never gets started. 
From the beginning she controls; she 
does it by the force of her personality. 

Yes, it is in the personality of the 
teacher that the ability to control lies. 
Age, preparation, experience are all 
important factors, but no one of them, 
nor all of them are sufficient to produce 
the ability to control. Reflect and you 
will agree. 

But personality is a broad term; it 
covers many, many attributes. What 
are the specific elements of personality 
which make leaders such as Eisen- 
hower, Churchill? What are the partic- 
ular personality traits which are essen- 
tial if the teacher is to control the class 
easily? The answer is not readily per- 
ceived and formulated. Certainly, the 
following are important factors. 


This Is Why 


The teacher who controls easily is— 


Confident of herself because she knows 
her subject thoroughly. It is not nec- 
essary for her repeatedly to hesitate, 
to evade, to correct herself, to start 
and stop, to hem and haw. She pro- 
ceeds in a businesslike manner. 

She understands the ways in which 
pupils of her particular age group re- 
act, how their minds function. She 
knows what and how much to ex- 
pect of them. She varies assignments 
to match their various abilities. 


Inspiring, because she believes in the 
importance of each individual child 
and in the maximum development of 
his potentialities. She encourages, 
she praises, she urges, she helps, she 
rewards promptly and frequently. 


Dynamic, because she believes in the 
importance of education and of her 
particular subject. Her reading, or 
science, or history is a matter of 

(See Order, page 347) 
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Social Security, 


Number Ill 


H. E. GAYMAN, Executive Secretary 


and 


DAVID F. STAFFORD, Director of Research 


E continue our discussion on So- 
Wis Security, Retirement. and 
You. This is the third of a series of 
four articles in the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL on this subject. 


One of the questions most com- 
monly asked is—‘‘Please explain what 
happens if I retire after 35 years of 
service at an age earlier than that 
which qualifies me for Social Secu- 
rity?” 

In brief the answer is “Nothing hap- 
pens to the retirement allowance.” 
Your eligibility for Social Security 
benefit will vary according to the num- 
ber of quarters of coverage that you 
have to your credit at age 65 and the 
amount of the benefit will vary accord- 
ing to average monthly earning for all 
months from January 1, 1956, to age 
65 even though in some months there 
was no earning. 


We Illustrate 


Let us use as an illustration a per- 
son who completed 35 years of service 
at age 59, who is a member of the Pub- 
lic School Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem and who became a member of the 
integrated plan on January 1, 1956. 

His final salary on which his retire- 
ment is computed is $4200. His re- 
tirement would be computed as fol- 
lows: 1/70 of $4200 multiplied by the 
number of years of service. 

This computation would result in a 
final retirement allowance of one-half 
of $4200 or $2100. This annual retire- 
ment allowance would be payable in 
full in equal monthly payments until 
the member reached the age at which 
he may qualify for Old Age Social Se- 
curity benefits. 

Now with reference to his Social 
Security. Inasmuch as the individual 
became a member of the integrated 
system on January 1, 1956, at the age 
of 57 and retired at age 59 on January 
1, 1958, he would have been a member 
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of the integrated plan for two years or 
eight quarters. If from the time of his 
retirement until he attains age 65 he 
was unemployed, he could not qualify 
for any Social Security benefits under 
the integrated plan. His retirement al- 
lowance, however, would continue 
without change until the time of his 
death. 


It would appear in an instance of 
this kind that it would not be advan- 
tageous to become a member of the in- 
tegrated plan. 


There is, however, an alternative, 
namely, the individual might pursue 
gainful employment in a position cov- 
ered by Social Security after the time 
of his retirement and until age 65. If 
such were the case the individual again 
could not qualify for Social Security 
benefits under the integrated plan, but 
inasmuch as he had elected to become 
a member of the integrated plan he 
was building up quarters of coverage 
during the time he was teaching. Fol- 
lowing his retirement he continued to 
build up quarters of coverage in other 
employment. Had such employment 
been continuous—two years as a teach- 
er under the integrated plan and seven 
years of coverage under private em- 
ployment—he would then have to his 
credit the required number of quarters 
to entitle him to Social Security. 

Social Security in this instance 
would be without reference to the inte- 
grated plan, there would be no offset 
against his retirement allowance, and 
there would be added to his retirement 
allowance at age 65, if all his employ- 
ment had been at an average of $4200 
or more per annum, $108.50 a month 
or $1302 for the year. 

Now let us assume that the factors of 
employment in the case of the individ- 
ual in the illustration are reversed, 
namely, he becomes a member of the 
integrated plan January 1, 1956, con- 
tinues in employment until age 64, and 


Retirement, and You 


PRO! CON 


then retires with one year remaining 
until he reaches age 65. He would be 
under the integrated plan from Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, to the date of his retire- 
ment, January 1, 1963. 


During this period he would have 
accumulated 28 quarters of coverage 
which are sufficient quarters to make 
him eligible for Social Security at age 
65. The State would, therefore, com- 
pute his Social Security benefit and 
some offset which would be applied 
when he reached age 65 on January 1, 


1964. 


His retirement would be paid in full 
for one year before he attains age 65. 

His Social Security benefit would not 
be as great as if he had continued 
teaching until age 65 because the ac- 
tual dollar amount paid in Social Se- 
curity benefits depends on the average 
monthly earnings. 

During the one year in which he was 
on retirement he received no income 
under covered employment. Therefore, 
when his Social Security was computed 
his income earned under the period of 
Social Security (7 years) was divided 
by the number of months from the 
time he entered the system January 1. 
1956, until he attained age 65 which 
was 8 years. 

This obviously reduced the average 
monthly earnings for the period and 
his Social Security primary benefits 
were correspondingly less. 


A Simple Formula 


Now, we are ready to suggest a very 
simple formula which should be help- 
ful in making a decision for those who 
anticipate early retirement and shed a 
little light on the problem of those who 
have had partial coverage before be- 
coming members of the integrated 
system. 

Generally it may be said that to be 
fully insured one must have been in 
covered employment for 40 quarters or 
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one-half the quarters since January 1, 
1951. When the recent Federal amend- 
ments were passed which extended cov- 
erage under certain conditions to the 
large group of public employes who 
were members of Public Retirement 
Systems and who had not been eligible 
previously, a special provision was in- 
cluded in the Federal law to give early 
coverage to these individuals. 


As applied to the program of inte- 
eration which we are considering, it 
means that one who has a minimum of 
6 quarters of coverage since January 
1, 1956, and is 65 or over by the fall 
of 1957, will be fully covered; those 
who attain age 65 at a later date up to 
January 1, 1961, will be required to 
be covered for all of the quarters from 
January 1, 1956. 

After January 1, 1961, it will be nec- 
essary to have one-half of all the quar- 
ters since January 1, 1951, or 40 
quarters. 

Those who are covered for 40 quar- 
ters are fully insured for life, which 
means that any individual who during 
the time of his coverage under Social 
Security, whether in private employ- 
ment or the integrated system, accumu- 
lates 40 quarters of coverage may an- 
ticipate some Social Security benefits 
when he attains age 65. 

The amount of Social Security bene- 
fit is determined directly by the 
amount of average monthly earnings 
of the individual. That is, if he has a 
small average monthly earning, his 
benefits will be small. If he has a large 
average monthly earning, his benefits 
would be correspondingly larger. 


Inasmuch as we may assume that a 
member of the integrated system will 
have regular and continuous employ- 
ment as a teacher, it is apparent that 
such individuals who are covered un- 
der the integrated system will in most 
cases have much larger average month- 
ly earnings than they would have in 
supplemental or outside employment 
and consequently receive larger bene- 
fits from Social Security. 


Voting 


We present a facsimile of the card 
that will be used as a statement of 
preference for Social Security cover- 
age. This will be distributed in the 
same manner as were the blue books. 
The exact date of distribution has not 
been determined but the cards should 
be in the hands of each person eligible 
to vote on integration on or before 
May 26, 27, and 28. 

The importance of this card is best 
illustrated by noting that the signature 
must be witnessed. 

If the member has a social security 
number it should be entered on the 
card in the proper place. 

The completed card will become a 
permanent part of the individual’s re- 
tirement record and the decision con- 
tained thereon is final and cannot be 
changed. 

Those who fail to vote will for pur- 
poses of the record be considered as 
opposed to integration. 

It should be noted that an affirmative 
vote on this card also authorizes con- 
sent to modifications of the Public 


Schoql Employes’ Retirement System 
as they relate to modified rates of con- 
tribution in the integrated plan and 
payment by payroll deductions for the 
retroactive payment to January l, 


1956. 


On the basis of this decision the 
members of the Retirement System will 
be divided into two groups— 

Group A—those who desire to become 
members of the integrated system 

Group B—those who do not favor inte- 
gration and who will continue solely 
as members of the Retirement System. 

An affirmative vote, however, on the 
statement of preference for Social Se- 
curity coverage does not per se put 
into operation the integrated plan. 

The school boards of Pennsylvania 
are the deciding factor. They, too, have 
an opportunity to express by resolution 
their position on integration. It is an- 
ticipated that on or before the middle 
of April the secretary of each school 
board will receive a statement from the 
State Board of Social Security indicat- 
ing retroactive and current costs of 
Social Security coverage and will also 
be given a properly phrased resolution 
which may be used to register objec- 
tion, if the board so desires. 

If 40% of the school boards object 
to the proposed integration, there will 
be no Social Security coverage even 
though a majority of the members of 
the Retirement System may have indi- 
cated on their statement of preference 
that they favored integration. 

The final statement on Social Secu- 
rity, Retirement, and You will appear 


in the May issue of the PSJ. 
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Threads Detached from Texture 


Eugene P. Bertin 








TEAMWORK BY AGREEMENT 


Someone said “only a war with 
another planet will inspire people on 
earth to pull together.” In the light 
of experience, however, it seems the 
prospect can be somewhat more 
optimistic. The advance of civilization 
can almost be told in terms of widen- 
ing appreciation of the fact that work- 
ing together to produce more of the 
good things of life pays better than 
fighting with one another over the 
division of what is already available. 


Certainly we have found this to 
be true in our profession. In our first 
century of organizational growth, 
perhaps our greatest discovery has 
been “teamwork by agreement.” 
Never in the history of our profes- 
sion have so many members worked 
together of their own free will under 
a common direction and leadership 
as at present. And if there is one 
thing that seems certain for the next 
century it is that such teamwork, on 
an ever-increasing scale, will be re- 
quired just to maintain the standards 
we have attained—much less to im- 
prove them. 

The basis of any organization is 
“Togetherness.” Where Deity is con- 
cerned, working alone may be best; 
but God's children need the help of 
their fellows. This principle is the 
taproot of our professional organiza- 
tion—whether we're thinking of self- 
protection, public service, or simply 
fellowship among members and 
goodwill with our neighbors. 


Embers when scattered soon die; 
heaped together they glow indef- 
initely. 


APRIL’S ANNIVERSARIES 
Oh April, welcome home! The stirring 
earth 
Is scrubbed and scoured, fresh 
clean with rain; 
You are the hope of beauty and birth 
Of life from death—come, wel- 
come home again. 


As prolific as her showers are 
April’s anniversaries. Assuming that 
we get by the First Day without mis- 
hap, this month ushers in glorious 
Easter, symbolic of new life and the 
Resurrection, and World Peace Week. 
How appropriate! 
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And how fitting also to find among 
April’s sons such distinguished di- 
vines as Edward Hale and William 
Ellery Channing, and such uplifters 
as Lincoln Stephens, Dorothy Dix, and 
William Booth, founder of the Salva- 
tion Army. Suitable, indeed, that Sun- 
day School Week should also be ob- 
served April 8-14. 

And what a month for boys! In 
April are special weeks for Boys 
Clubs, Arts and Crafts, Photography, 
Hobbies, Model Building, Bike Safety, 
Do-It-Yourself, and Let's Play Ball. 
Boys will go for Honey-for-Breakfast 
Week, but we’re not sure they'll pay 
much attention to Noise Abatement 
Week. 

April bestows a rich literary heri- 
tage, beginning with Hans Christian 
Andersen, master of writers for chil- 
dren, and the timeless genius, 
Shakespeare. Born in April were the 
English writers Wordsworth, Swin- 
burne, and Hazlitt; and American 
authors, Irving and Markham. Daniel 
Defoe, creator of Robinson Crusoe, 
is another April offspring. And where 
but in April can you find two home- 
spun philosophers like Josh Billings 
and Artemus Ward? 

Pennsylvanians should be grateful 
for the Free School Act which was 
signed April 1, 1834. It is also sig- 
nificant that Friedrich Froebel, 
founder of the kindergarten, and 
Elihu Yale, founder of the University, 
should be born in the same month 
—a month which includes Booker T. 
Washington, noted Negro educator. 

Patriots and statesmen abound in 
April’s annals, including Edward 
Everett, nephew of hero Nathan 
Hale, who shared the platform with 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, and orator 
statesman Henry Clay. This month 
also mothered four U. S. Presidents: 
Jefferson, Buchanan of Pennsyl- 
vania, Grant, and Monroe. Patriots’ 
Day, April 19, is celebrated in me- 
mory of Paul Revere’s famous ride. 

Naturalists John Burroughs and 
John James Audubon belong to 
April, which appropriately celebrates 
weeks dedicated to Wild Life Restora- 
tion, Be Kind to Animals, and Garden 
Week. 

In April, we salute and thank 
Samuel Morse for his telegraph; Mar- 


coni for his wireless; Wilbur Wright 
for his airplane; Charles Steinmetz for 
his electrical inventions; and Joseph 
Lister for his antiseptics in surgery. 
Joseph Pulitzer, who encouraged re- 
search by his international awards, 
was also born in April. 


These scientific achievements give 
special meaning to Cancer Control 
Week during this month. 


With all its imposing personalities 
and events, April still makes allow- 
ance for Comedy Week, Laugh Week, 
and Fun Day (April 26). 


Most suggestive in April’s calendar 
is the celebration of Ladder Month, 
which gives us the cue for all mem- 
bers of the profession—so, up we go 
to the top of the year, taking time 
out for Coffee Day on April 11. 


YOUR HOME OFFICE 


Ever think of the Local Branch as 
your home office? Employes and 
salesmen of business firms look to 
their home office for many things 
necessary to their day-by-day success 
—and, | might add, with a feeling of 
pride in their outfit. 

Your primary pride in your Local 
Branch may stem from the fact that 
it is the foundation of the larger or- 
ganizations—PSEA, NEA, and 
WCOTP. You may think of these as 
a pyramid, with the Local Branches 
as the base supporting the whole 
structure, and it becomes plain that 
the broader the base, the greater the 
stability of the whole. It is your Local 
Branch that makes our total organiza- 
tion solid. 

As the foundation unit, “your home 
office” is not only the focal point of 
your allegiance, but also your home 
base for “operation teacher.” It is 
headquarters for the transaction of 
your professional business, the source 
of your information, and the channel 
of your commerce with other groups. 
Furthermore, the grassroots organiza- 
tion is your outlet for professional 
expression, your opportunity for pub- 
lic service, the proving ground for 
your leadership abilities, and the 
open door to the larger associations. 

Attachment to your home office 
makes you an owner in the biggest 
professional “firm” in the USA. 
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The President’s Report 


Social Security Integration 
with Retirement 


An important decision must be 
made by every member of our Associa- 
tion relative to the integration of 
Social Security with our present re- 
tirement plan. Each member should 
have in his possession a booklet pub- 
lished by the Social Security office in 
the Department of Labor and Industry, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, which 
contains information concerning the 
benefits and costs of Social Security 
integrated with retirement. /f you have 
not received this booklet, ask your 
superintendent of schools or the secre- 
tary of your school board to provide 
a copy for you immediately. Articles in 
the February, March, and April issues 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
give further information regarding the 
plan. 

In addition to these sources of in- 
formation, we are asking the President 
of every Local Branch in the State to 
arrange special meetings of our mem- 
bers to provide further information re- 
garding advantages and disadvantages 
of the plan from well informed speak- 
ers who can be secured from PSEA 
Headquarters upon request. 

Every member must be informed in 
order to make an intelligent decision 
for himself since there are many rami- 
fications of integration with retirement 
as it relates to individual cases. It is, 
therefore, important that you carefully 
read and study the blue covered book- 
let distributed to you as well as the 
articles on the subject published in the 
JourNAL. It is equally important that 
you attend the special meetings called 
by your Local Branch President or ad- 
ministrator to ask any questions that 
may apply to you individually. 

Since the Social Security integration 
will prove to be of great value to a 
large number of our members and of 
little value in other individual cases, it 
becomes doubly important that you 
make the right decision in order to re- 
ceive the maximum benefits available 
under retirement as it now stands or 
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under Social Security integrated with 
retirement. 

Members of the PSEA Staff, of our 
Legislative and Retirement Committees, 
as well as representatives of your 
regional Social Security office are 
available to answer your questions. 


Expanded PSEA Program 
and a New Building 


In accord with your decision to ex- 
pand and to: make more effective for 
our profession and for education the 
services of the PSEA, because of favor- 
able action by your representatives at 
the 1956 House of Delegates to increase 
dues to $10 per year, | have appointed 
a committee to study and to present to 
the Executive Council a plan for the 
future of our Association which will 
outline needed new services, the need 
for the further expansion of present 
services, and the type of Headquarters 
building necessary to perform ade- 
quately these services. 

The committee, composed of your 
President as chairman, H. E. Gayman, 
Eugene P. Bertin, Ralph C. Swan, G. 
Baker Thompson, Thomas E. Carson, 
and Harold J. Koch, met for its initial 
meeting on March 8, 1957. 

The need for additional Staff work- 
ers for expansion of services in the fol- 
lowing areas was discussed: 

1. Public Relations (television and 
newspapers ) 

2. Field Adviser to Local Branches 

3. FTA and college students pre- 
paring to teach 

4. Curriculum development 

5. Legislative work 

The need for an adequate building 
to include space for a professional li- 
brary, audio-visual aids room, confer- 
ence rooms for large and small groups, 
adequate offices for Staff personnel and 
secretaries, publication and mailing 
rooms, and business offices was con- 
sidered. 

The committee agreed to make a 
survey of State Associations to deter- 
mine the services rendered to their 
membership and to secure the plans of 
new Headquarters buildings recently 
constructed by some of the State As- 
sociations. 


The committee invites members of 
the Association to submit through the 
Presidents of their Local Branches any 
suggestions which they may wish to 
offer the committee on this subject. 

Plans are now beginning to be form- 
ulated for your expanded program of 
the PSEA and for the construction of 
adequate building facilities to perform 
these services which are in keeping 
with the stature and importance of our 
great profession. 


Reorganization of Local Branches 


The need for some kind of reorgani- 
zation or new definition of Local 
Branches has been recognized during 
recent years when a large number of 
joint school systems were formed. A 
large joint school system can probably 
function more effectively as an inde- 
pendent Local Branch than as a part 
of the county branch. On the other 
hand, unless reorganization of school 
districts according to the county plan 
is completed, such a proposal might 
weaken the remaining part of the 
county Local Branch. 

The problem of independent Local 
Branches which are small and weak is 
another matter of great concern. One 
proposal to strengthen such Local 
Branches is to permit the formation of 
a joint organization of two or more 
Local Branches. 

For a continued study of this prob- 
lem and for recommendation to the 
Executive Council and the 1957 House 
of Delegates, I have appointed a special 
committee consisting of Dan Skala as 
chairman, Lucy Valero, Mrs. Bertha 
Boyd, Nelson Addleman, John Urban, 
Norman Brillhart, and Charles Long. 


NEA Centennial 


Your response to my call for con- 
tributions to the Centennial Fund has 
been gratifying. The plans of local as- 
sociations to celebrate the Centennial 
are moving forward and are to be com- 
mended. Membership reports are at an 
all time high. Interest and activity in 
promoting education and interpreting 
it to the public continue to increase. 

Our professional activity for self im- 
provement must continue unceasingly 
in a forward march if we are to move 
education and good schools in a for- 
ward direction. 

Let this be our goal not only for this 
Centennial year but for all succeeding 
years.—KeErRMIT M. Stover, President, 
PSEA, Harrisburg 
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THE FOUR STOVERS 
The four Stovers enjoyed the banquet in honor of PSEA‘s President. With President Kermit 
are Mrs. Stover and their daughters, Shirley Anne and Dorothy Jane. 


T-Bones for Kermit M. Stover and His Friends 


A recognition dinner for Kermit M. 
Stover, sponsored by the Southern Con- 
vention District, brought to the Cen- 
tral Dauphin High School on March 2 
250 friends of our PSEA President. 
T-bone steaks, the piéce de résistance. 
were as good as the companionship of 
the evening. 

Speakers at the dinner recognized 
Kermit as a fine school administrator, 
a good citizen of any community, the 
head of a fine family, a vigorous chair- 
man of the PSEA Committee on Legis- 
lation, and an all-round Association 
worker. 

Speaking of President Stover in these 
various capacities were John F. Cur- 
ran, president of the Central Dauphin 
Education Association; Oscar L. Lingle, 
chairman of the joint committee of 
Central Dauphin joint schools; Robert 
A. Black, president, Central Dauphin 
Joint School Board; Lucy A. Valero, 
vice president, PSEA, and Harvey E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA. 

Ralph C. Swan and Clarence E. 
Ackley, Deputy Superintendents of the 
Department of Public Instruction, were 
also present and paid honor to Mr. 
Stover. Nevin A. Schall, secretary of 
the education committee, represented 
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the State Chamber of Commerce. The 
Honorable George N. Wade, State 
Senator from Cumberland County, paid 
tribute to Mr. Stover with whose record 
as a citizen and schoolman he had long 
been acquainted. 

Toastmaster of the evening was 
Thomas J. Jenkins, principal of the 
Central Dauphin High School. He 
shared the introduction of guests with 
Harry K. Gerlach, president of the 
Southern Convention District. 

The invocation was given by The 
Reverend John W. Kammerer, pastor 
of the Millheim Lutheran Church; the 
benediction by The Reverend Elias H. 
Phillips, pastor of Colonial Park 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

Music during the dinner was played 
by William A. Rineer, organist. Later, 
the Central Dauphin Faculty Quartet, 
John W. Holbert, Richard K. Grove, 
William A. Rineer, and Thomas J. 
Jenkins, sang a number of selections. 
Mrs. Bertha P.-Boyd, vice president of 
the Southern Convention District, in- 
troduced the guests present from the 
other Convention Districts of the 
PSEA. 

Mr. Stover, in acknowledging the 
tributes of the speakers, spoke of the 


trends in our schools which will give a 
forward look to the program of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Curran, on behalf of the South- 
ern Convention District, presented the 
honored guest with a file case for use 
in his study at home. 


Higher Education 
Commission Reports 


The Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion appointed by Governor George 
M. Leader has submitted five recom- 
mendations after a fifteen month study 
of how the State can best provide op- 
portunities for education beyond high 
school for its increasing thousands of 
college-age youth. 

The Commission points out that just 
as a high school education became 
normal throughout the country after 
World War I, so now is going to col- 
lege rapidly becoming the normal 
thing to do. In order to cope with this 
growth in the demand for higher edu- 
cation, the Commission recommends 
that the State develop a comprehensive, 
sound, long-range policy concerning 
higher education; that it establish a 
State-wide system of achievement and 
aptitude testing for seniors in Penn- 
sylvania high schools; that it institute 
a scholarship and loan program, with 
four-year scholarships awarded on the 
basis of merit as determined by the 
testing program; that it look first to 
existing institutions to expand their 
facilities, then encourage establishment 
of new institutions which give equal 
consideration to procurement of well- 
paid, qualified college teachers, ade- 
quate physical facilities, and pay at- 
tention in their planning to the field of 
general education in the arts and 
sciences, and teacher, engineering, 
technical, and graduate education; that 
an independent Commission on Higher 
Education be created. 

The personnel of the present Com- 
mission on Higher Education, headed 
by Paul R. Anderson, president of 
Chatham College, Pittsburgh, was an- 
nounced on page 152 of the December, 
1955, issue of the JOURNAL. 


Area Conferences Study 
Educational Questions 


A series of nine educational confer- 
ences under the general direction of 
the Governor’s Advisory Commission 
on Public Education were held in 
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Pennsylvania in February. These con- 
ferences were called in order to main- 
iain the interest generated«by the 
White House Conference on Education 
of November, 1955. 

Attended by leading citizens and 
educational experts of the Common- 
wealth, the conferences had as their 
aims to obtain the opinions of leading 
lay and professional people on prob- 
lems confronting the public schools 
and to alert the public to the needs of 
the public schools. 

For the nine conferences, topics 
were chosen for study from the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. ‘What is an adequate educational 
program for children and youth? 

2. What is the best school district 
organization to provide efficient and 
economical operation of this program? 

3. What provisions should be made 
for public education beyond the high 
school level? 

4. What special services and classes 
should the public school provide? 

5. How should financial support of 
public schools be distributed between 
local school districts and the State? 

Each conference submitted a report 
to the Advisory Commission on Public 
Education which will combine the re- 
ports into a single set of recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of Governor 
Leader. 

The conferences were set up and 
conducted completely by interested 
local persons. These were as follows: 
1. Edinboro—Thomas R. Miller, presi- 

dent, State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro; John Bowman, secretary of 
the Greater Erie Chamber of Com- 
merce 
2. Butler—James D. Lawson, Butler 
High School; Michael Namadan, 
Jr., vice president, State Federation 
of Labor 
3. Pittsburgh—Paul Masoner, dean 
of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; L. A. Valter, 
executive of the Shell Oil Company 
4. Lock Haven—Richard T. Parsons, 
president of State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven; Rebecca Gross, editor 
of the Lock Haven Express 
Altoona—Donald G. McGarey, pro- 
fessor, College of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Chalmers 
Barr, executive of West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 
6. Harrisburg—John C. Albohm, su- 
perintendent of York; Mrs. Wood- 
row R. Mattern, president of Penn- 


ow 
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sylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Carl R. Koch, superintend- 
ent of Mechanicsburg. area schools 

7. Wilkes-Barre—Eugene L. Hammer, 
professor, Wilkes College; Judge 
Benjamin R. Jones, Supreme Court 
of the Commonwealth 

8. Allentown—John S. Cartwright, 
superintendent of Allentown; S. W. 
Christine, Jr., Public Relations Di- 
vision of Bethlehem Steel Company 

9. Philadelphia—Gaylord P. Harn- 
well, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Frank Flatch, presi- 
dent of the Bucks County AFL- 
CIO; John Patterson, vice president 
of the Penn Fruit Company. 

The Governor’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Public Education has Charles 
M. Long, head of the Department of 
Education of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, as chairman, and the other 
members are: 

Mrs. Herbert W. Anderson, AAUW; 
Susan Baker, League of Women Voters; 
Alfred W. Beattie, superintendent, 
Allegheny County; A. G. Breidenstine, 
State Teachers College. Millersville; 
Robert M. Carson, former president, 
School Directors, Greensburg; Clara 
E. Cockerille, Armstrong County; 
James H. Duckrey, president, State 
Teachers College, Cheyney; Margaret 
Root, Federation of Teachers; Martha 
A. Gable, Philadelphia; Mrs. Beatrice 
A. Harrison, B’nai B’rith; Roderic D. 
Matthews, University of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. C. S. Garey, president, PTA; 
Michael Johnson, Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor; D. V. Skala, Law- 
rence Park, Erie, and Joseph Zipper, 
Gannon College, Erie. 





» MRS. MARGARET W. EFRAEMSON, prin- 
cipal, Walton School, Philadelphia, was elected 
president-elect of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the NEA in the an- 
nual mail ballot conducted by the DESP in 
late February. Mrs. Efraemson succeeds Robert 
N. Chenault of Nashville, Tennessee, who will 
become president on June 1. 








Dear Miss North: 


What are we going to do about the 
sixth graders who will be in seventh 
grade next year and who won't be 
ready for our Junior High School? 


John Junior High 
Dear John: 


I know your question voices the deep 
concern of many teachers and adminis- 
trators in our junior high schools. Ele- 
mentary school teachers and adminis- 
trators, too, are concerned about these 
pupils. 

Recently I sat with a sixth grade 
teacher and the principal of the school 
to consider five pupils. Psychological 
tests showed them to possess enough 
ability to learn so that they could not 
be placed in classes for the mentally 
retarded. Each one had repeated two 
grades in the elementary school. One 
would be fifteen in September, the 
others fourteen. None of them were 
reading above a fourth grade level, 
and none were doing work that was 
of a sixth grade level. They are like 
the pupils about whom you are con- 
cerned. Elementary schools which are 
planned for children from 5 to 12 years 
of age have nothing to offer them. 
They will be assigned to junior high 
schools. As you said, they are not ready 
for seventh grade work. 

Can our junior high schools be 
made ready for such pupils? Is it pos- 
sible to plan a curriculum for them 
with more guidance services, carefully 
planned supervised study, fewer teach- 
ers for the academic subjects, special- 
ized help in reading improvement? If 
we cannot move in this direction, I’m 
not sure that there is an answer to 
your question. 

We have demonstrated that watering 
down the seventh grade courses is not 
the answer. Neither is continuing to 
develop antagonistic attitudes by put- 
ting these adolescents into classroom 
situations in which they cannot pos- 
sibly succeed. 

Keep asking your question—if we 
keep thinking about it some day we 
will find an answer beneficial to both 
the schools and the pupils. 


Sincerely, “MY. 
mp Horeh 
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At work on her school page for The Valley Daily News is Mrs. McCue. 
She spends from 40 to 50 hours every week just analyzing and writing 
the material. She reads education journals and teachers’ manuals at 
least two hours every day and spends much time on research. 


Pennsylvania Education Editors Win Awards 


Proud winners of citation awards of 
the national Education Writers As- 
sociation this year were Pennsylvania 
education editors of the Valley Daily 
News of Tarentum and the South Hills 
Record of Pittsburgh 10. They are 
Mrs. F. B. McCue of the Valley News 
and Mrs. James M. Donahoe of the 
Record. 

Mrs. McCue’s citation, presented to 
the Valley Daily News, was for “full- 
page and consistently effective presen- 
tation of educational news.” Mrs. 
Donahoe’s series of articles on County 
Reorganization of Schools won the 
citation for the South Hills Record. 


The School Page, a Cooperative Effort 


The school page appears in the 
Valley News each Saturday. In the 
words of George D. Stuart, editor, its 
objective “is to interpret the schools 
and what they are doing, to the public 
and especially to the parents. We tell 
what is being done and how it is being 
done. From time to time we sit down 
with a superintendent or supervising 
principal and let him tell us about his 
problems.” 
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Mrs. McCue, too, attributes the suc- 
cess of her school page to the coopera- 
tion of all the educators and students 
in the Alle-Kiski Valley. She goes into 
the schools. Often she sits in a class- 
room. On one occasion she wrote a 
story about one day in a first grade 
classroom. Recently she spent a day 
in the office of a principal. Her story 
outlined hour by hour just what he 
did— interviews with students and with 
parents, conferences with teachers, ad- 
ministrative duties, etc. 

Thus this education writer under- 
stands what the administrators and 
teachers are trying to do. “You have 
to find out,” she says, “why, what 
method, the aims of an idea and the 
effects of the idea on the child before 
you can actually interpret some edu- 
cational function.” 

This, then, is why her school page 
has grown in popularity in the three 
years of its existence. Teachers like it 
for it gives them an idea of how sub- 
jects can be presented differently and 
successfully. The page is liberally illus- 
trated with action photos from the 
classrooms of the various schools in 
the area. 


Mrs. Donahoe proudly shows her citation to members of The South Hills 
Record staff. She shares her joy in the award, and her pride in her 
newspaper with V. Paul Harrison, her editor, who realized the value of 
a series of articles on school reorganization and asked her to write it. 


School Reorganization Understood 


Mrs. Donahoe’s series of articles on 
county school reorganization followed 
flurries of proposed 
changes. To bring about understand- 
ing of reorganization she first wrote 
about how the county plan would af- 
fect the tax the citizens pay. She out- 
lined school districts—first class, first 
class A, second class, third class, and 
fourth class. She explained the re- 
sponsibility of the State for its school 
districts and the responsibility of 
boards of directors in the four classes 
of districts. 


protest over 


Her second article was about the 97 
districts—dependent and independeni 
—in Allegheny County. Then Mrs. 
Donahoe reviewed a previous attempt 
to revamp the schools; the next in the 
series told what would happen to the 
local school board under the plan. Next 
she discussed student population as 
important in deciding the size of a dis- 
trict. 

The success of her series is best as- 
sessed in the words of Fred Hechinger, 
president of the Education Writers As- 
sociation, in presenting the award for 
“a series of seven articles explaining 
the details of the county’s reorganiza- 
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ion plan for local school districts, the 
olan’s relation to the total State reor- 
sanization plan, and a comprehensive 
alysis of the structure of public edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania.” 


Awards Given at AASA 


The citation awards were presented 
the newspapers at an Education Writers 
and Educational Press luncheon in 
\tlantic City in February during AASA 
convention. In all 14 periodicals, some 
national, some local in circulation, re- 
ceived awards before a group of 200 
people from all over the United States. 

Both Mrs. Donahoe and Mrs. McCue 
are homemakers in addition to their 
newspaper jobs, and both have chil- 
dren who have or are attending the 
public schools in Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Donahoe’s son, Jamie, age 14, is a 9th 
grader; her daughter, Leith, 9, is in 
fourth grade. The McCues have three 
children. Janet is society writer for the 
Valley News, and they have another 
daughter, Susie, and a son, Benjamin. 

Mrs. Donahoe was thrilled to attend 
the award luncheon in Atlantic City. 
In a description of the event she says, 
“But above all I was filled with a 
promising happiness that the element 
in our democracy which | believe is 
most important—public education—is 
becoming more and more important 
throughout the nation. And the promise 
is that we may yet live to see the day 
when we can safely say that the Ameri- 
can people will never again neglect 
their schools nor fail to give them the 
primary position they deserve in the 
total structure of our national life.” 


The Educational Program 


of the Navy 


The Navy, recognizing education as 
a determining factor in personnel ef- 
ficiency, conducts a vast educational 
program. In this program a continual 
relationship with civilian programs of 
education is maintained. 

The Navy’s educational program in- 
cludes formal service schools, cor- 
respondence courses, and college at- 
tendance, both full and part time. The 
service schools offer training at basic, 
advanced, and specialized levels in 
medicine, administration, aviation, and 
in such technical fields as electronics 
and nucleonics. Through participation 
in the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, the Navy makes available to 
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its personnel correspondence courses 
in both academic and technical areas 
from approximately fifty colleges and 
universities. 

Personnel stationed in areas where 
colleges and universities are accessible 
may attend these schools during off- 
duty hours. Most of the cost for both 
correspondence and on-campus courses 
is assumed by the government. Oppor- 
tunities to attend college full time 
while in the service are offered to both 
officers and qualified enlisted person- 
nel. Officers, for the most part, attend 
to complete postgraduate work. En- 
listed personnel may attend college in 
two, two-year periods. This makes it 
possible for a young man to complete 
twenty years of service and retire with 
both an adequate pension and a college 
degree. Young enlisted women, under 
a similar program, are given the op- 
portunity to attend civilian schools of 
nursing and become registered nurses 
while in the service. 

Civilian schools give credit for in- 
service educational experience. The 
amount of credit given is determined 
by the college or university. The col- 
leges and universities are guided by 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences of the American Council on 
Education. This commission maintains 
a liaison between the Armed Services 
and civilian educators and makes rec- 
ommendations at the college and sec- 
ondary levels concerning the amount 
and kind of academic credit to be 
granted for each particular type of in- 
service experience. 

These recommendations are pub- 
lished in “A Guide to Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Forces.” They are kept up-to-date and 
points of interest in evaluation of edu- 
cational experience of military per- 
sonnel are clarified through the pub- 
lication of a biannual “Newsletter.” 
Both the “Guide” and the “Newsletter” 
are made available to secondary and 
higher institutions of learning by the 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Public Relations 
The 1957 Public Relations Commit- 


tee held its organization meeting on 
March 2, Jane Walker, chairman, pre- 
siding. The Committee voted to hold 
another State-wide Workshop for Pub- 
lic Relations Chairmen, to continue to 
maintain a roster of Public Relations 


The General Assembly 
We list the PSEA bills which have 


been introduced in the General Assem- 
bly since our report on page 290 of the 
March issue of PSJ: 

H.B. 481, Mr. Magee, Jr., and Mrs. 
Donahue, increases minimum retire- 
ment allowance to $50 per year for 
each year of service 

H.B. 549, Messrs. Buchanan, Knecht, 
Polaski, and Rovansek, PSEA subsidy 
bill 

H.B. 550, Messrs. Goldstein, Knecht, 
McCann, and Reidenbach, PSEA sal- 
ary bill 

H.B. 696, Messrs. Pursley and H. P. 
Murray, provides additional retirement 
allowances under Act 667 of 1955 for 
beneficiaries receiving allowances un- 
der options 

H.B. 699, Messrs. Buchanan and 
Stoner, permits contributors granted 
leaves of absence prior to July 1, 1937, 
to purchase credit for such service in 
the Retirement System 

S.B. 213, Messrs. Van Sant and Sil- 
vert, increases hourly wages of certain 
teachers 

S.B. 329, Messrs. Pechan and Dent, 
appropriation bill to cover salary in- 
creases for State Teachers Colleges 

S.B. 330, Messrs. Pechan and Dent, 
State Teachers College salary bill. 


Chairmen at PSEA Headquarters, to 
consider the “PSEA and You” project 
and a Handbook for Public Relations 
Chairmen.—Mrs. Jonanna K. Hav- 
LICK, Secretary 


Retirement Problems 


The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems met on February 8 and 9 with 
Richard Moffitt, chairman, presiding. 
William A. Doane was elected secre- 
tary. 

George A. Huggins, Actuary of the 
School Employes’ Retirement System, 
discussed retirement and Social Se- 
curity and answered questions of mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

The Committee reviewed retirement 
bills which have been introduced and 
which are in preparation. 

The Committee attended the hearing 
on integration of Social Security and 
retirement at the State Capitol on Feb- 
ruary 21. That evening, it convened to 
review the information on the current 
status of integration with OASI. 

—WiuiaM A. Doane, Secretary 
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Summer Dinner of 
Vocational Department 


The Pennsylvania dinner of the De- 
partment of Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education, PSEA, will be held on 
Monday, August 5, at 6:30 p.m. in the 
air-conditioned main ballroom of the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 9th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

This function of the PSEA Depart- 
ment is a Pennsylvania highlight that 
every member should make a special 
effort to attend. In addition to a de- 
licious dinner, professional entertain- 
ment and valuable door prizes will add 
to the festivities. 

Those making advance reservations 
received before July 20 will get their 
tickets by return mail; those after the 
20th will be available on August 5 at 
the Benjamin Franklin. Reservations 
close on August 2. 

Send your check or money order for 
$5 per person to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hutchinson, 217 High Street, Sharon 
Hill. 


Adult Education Invites 


A cordial and hearty invitation is 
issued to the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for Adult Education 
and the Adult Education Association of 
the U. S. to join together for what will 
be the greatest conference ever staged 
by the Keystone State organization. 

A conference will be held at Allen- 
berry Inn at Boiling Springs, a hop, 
skip, and a jump off the Turnpike exit 
at Carlisle, on Friday evening and 
Saturday morning, April 12 and 13. 

The highlight event will be a talk 
by Ambrose Caliver, head of the Di- 
vision of Adult Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
the United States. Doctor Caliver, who 
is one of the best known Adult Educa- 
tion leaders, will talk on “Potentials 
for Better Living.” 

But—there will be other things to 
attract the attention of the adult edu- 
cators of our State. Gordon Dupee, 
president of the Great Books Founda- 
tion, will lead a group discussion on 
“Programs on Adult Education.” If 
you have never heard Doctor Dupee 
you have a great treat in store. 
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“Liberal Adult Education” is another 
topical group discussion which will be 
led by John L. Toomey, vice president 
of the York Council for Community 
Education. 

The Reverend William T. Swaim, Jr., 
executive secretary of Presbyterian 
Homes of Central Pennsylvania, will 
lead the group on “Serving the Aging.” 

Harold P. Thomas, director of adult 
education at Lehigh University, will 
be the group leader for “The Commu- 
nity College” discussion. 

A conference banquet will be held 
on Friday evening when John C. Al- 
bohm, superintendent of schools of 
York, will talk on “Socio-Economic 
Problems Confronting Adult Educa- 
tion Programs.”—PHILIP KLEIN, Presi- 
dent 


WCOTP Dates Announced 

The 1957 Assembly of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession will be in or near 
Frankfurt, Germany, August 2 to 9. 
The topic chosen at Manila as the 
theme for 1957 is The Shortage of 
Teachers, Causes and Remedies. 

PSEA’s President, Kermit M. Stover, 
will represent our Association at the 
meeting. He will be accompanied on 
his trip to Germany by Mrs. Stover. 


Penn State Plans 
Supts.-Prins. Conference 


Plans are well-advanced for the 34th 
Annual Superintendents and Principals 
Conference at Penn State University, 
July 21-25. The first two days will be 
given over to meetings of special 
groups, with general sessions begin- 
ning July 23. The theme will be “The 
Best Education for All Pennsylvanians.” 
Speakers of national prominence will 
take part in the program and the list 
will be announced later. John S. Cart- 
wright, Allentown superintendent of 
schools, will preside at the annual ban- 
quet on July 24. 

Attendance at the 1956 conference 
exceeded 900 and set a record. Frank- 
lin Miller, chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements, reports signs 
that this year’s figure will be equally 
impressive. 


Central-Western 
Legislative Banquet 


Saturday evening, March 2, four 
hundred fifty members of the Central- 
Western Convention District met for a 
dinner meeting at Rustic Lodge near 
Indiana. After the singing of America, 
Chairman Richard W. McGee of In- 
diana introduced Eugene Kunselman 
of Indiana Joint High School who gave 
the invocation. Following dinner, 
Merle A. Beam, president of Central- 
Western District, acting as toastmaster, 
introduced Honorable John P. Saylor, 
Representative to Congress, who ad- 
dressed the group and praised the work 
being done by teachers against great 
odds. He said that next to the ministry, 
teaching was the most important char- 
acter building profession. 

Legislative guests who were intro- 
duced were W. Stuart Helm, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; 
Arthur E. Kromer, State Senator from 
Indiana and Jefferson Counties; J. Irv- 
ing Whalley, Senator from Bedford and 
Somerset Counties; and the following 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives: Hiram G. Andrews, Cambria; 
William G. Buchanan, Indiana; Sam- 
uel B. Dennison, Jefferson; W. Mack 
Guthrie, Armstrong; William R. Korns, 
Somerset; Harry A. Naugle, Somerset; 
Stanley G. Stroup, Bedford; and ex- 
representatives Earl Hewitt and Wil- 
liam McMillan. Also presented to the 
assembly were Mr. Baumgarten, vice 
president of the State School Directors 
Association, and Mrs. James Meehan, 
ex-president of the State Parent Teach- 
ers Association. 

A. Clair Moser, associate executive 
secretary of the PSEA, read telegrams 
from Governor and Mrs. Leader; Lucy 
Valero; President Kermit Stover; 
Joseph Siegman, chairman, Legislative 
Committee, and Mrs. Audrey Graham, 
NEA State Director. District members 
of State committees were also pre- 
sented to the group. 

Clara Cockerille, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Armstrong 
County, was the main speaker of the 
evening and in her own frank and 
charming way spoke on the theme, 
“Putting New Wine in Old Bottles.” 
Doctor Cockerille listed four pillars of 
democracy—the home, the church, in- 
tegrity of government, and education 
for all. She contrasted a teacher’s look 
at education with a legislator’s look 
at education and commended the re- 
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straints each group exercised on the 
other. ‘ 

Doctor Cockerille said in education 
we were trying to put new wine into 
old bottles and education must look 
for new bottles. First of all was the 
new wine of “finance.” The financial 
structure of education is old and in- 
adequate for present day operation. 
The economic picture has changed 
greatly in the 20th Century, money is 
an entirely different commodity and yet 
we are still trying to finance education 
on real estate. Her second type of new 
wine was “buildings.” There are just 
too many children for the school. We 
knew they were coming and when they 
were coming, but we did not prepare 
for them. We need new building codes 
and we need to look ahead to the new 
types of things needed in a building 
for the modern age in education. 


When “curriculum,” the third type 
of new wine, was poured into the old 
bottle, the bottle exploded. The cur- 
riculum is not changing to meet the 
requirements of changing children. 
Today, brought up under the influence 
of radio and television, the child knows 
when he first comes to school many 
things we teachers did not know until 
late elementary or high school years. 
When we were in first grade if we had 
a nickel, we gave it to the teacher to 
keep for us. Today, first graders carry 
a wallet and handle their own funds. 
Today’s high school education must 
be for all the people—there can be no 
drop outs for work, we must educate 
the handicapped, the behavior prob- 
lems, those who need individual atten- 
tion, and give help to those children 
who have real personal problems. 
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Doctor Cockerille’s fourth type of 
new wine was “school organization.” 
She stressed the need for good straight 
thinking about education. With a car 
or refrigerator we want the latest 
model and we throw out the old one 
—not so with church and school. We 
have been taking the new and trying to 
force it into a pattern where it does 
not fit. Now is the time for pioneer 
thinking and planning in school or- 
ganization and constant consideration 
must be given to the changing needs 
of education. We need not throw away 
all we have, but we need to do a bigger 
job than we have been doing and 
thinking in education. 

A coffee hour followed the dinner 
meeting—and then the group enjoyed 
dancing to music by The Esquires. 
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Mathematics-Science Institutes 


Pennsylvania high school teachers in 
the areas of science and mathematics 
will have an unusual opportunity this 
summer. Three summer institutes spon- 
sored by the National Science Founda- 
tion will be available. Liberal stipends 
will help cover expenses. 

Allegheny College will offer pro- 
grams for biology, chemistry, earth 
sciences and physics teachers. The di- 
rector is R. E. Bugbee, Allegheny 
College, Meadville. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During May 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee. Give priority to these: 
a. Delegate’s reservation in 
NEA Convention 
b. President-elect’s registra- 
tion, Penn Hall Workshop 
—or select other repre- 
sentative 
c. Report election of new 
officers to PSEA Head- 
quarters 
2. Complete duplicate forms of 
Local Branch Annual Report, 
retain one for your Loca! 
Branch file, and return other 
copy to PSEA Headquarters 
as directed 
3. Provide an opportunity for all 
committees to submit final 
reports at the last business 
meeting of the Local Branch. 
Publish in summary form to 
entire membership 
4. Appoint Committees: 
a. To welcome the 
teachers next fall 
b. To plan for American 
Education Week, Novem- 
ber 10-16 
c. Have committee chair- 
men make tentative plans 
and choice of personnel 
5. Summer and fall calendar— 
officers, delegates, interest- 
ed members 
NEA Centennial Convention 
August 11-16, PSEA Local 
Branch Leaders Workshop 
October, Classroom Teachers 
Conference 
Fall Local Leaders Confer- 
ences 


new 
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Bucknell University will offer pro- 
grams for astronomy, biology, chem- 
istry, mathematics, and physics teach- 
ers. The director is L. Kieft, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg. 

University of Pennsylvania will offer 
programs for biology, chemistry, math- 
ematics, and physics teachers. The di- 
rector is P. E. Jacobs, 116 College 


Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia. 


(Challenge, from page 328) 


men and women know about each 
other, or that they understand each 
other somewhat, for civil wars are the 
worst of wars and they involve 
enemies who have had every oppor- 
tunity to know each other. There must 
be something deeper and stronger on 
which to base our hopes for the 
future. We must find a common ground 
of faith and motivation, an area of 
basic ethical agreement. 

This common ground exists in the 
major religions of the world. They 
generally agree on the nature of man, 
on the existence of a creative power, 
and on the destiny of the individual. 
Yet variations in faith have been a 
most dangerous source of violence. 
What should be the meeting ground 
of common faith and aspiration often 
has been a battleground. This must 
change, and education should be the 
instrument of change. . . 

Much is already being done in 
philosophy and comparative religions 
to increase our knowledge of these 
areas of common motivation. This 
work should advance greatly in the 
next ten years. It is not enough that 
education should become universal, or 
that it should be increasingly related to 
the needs of man. Violence is borne in 
the deepest motivations of man, and 
therefore we must learn to influence 
man’s motivations. It is here that the 
foundations of peace must be built. 
This is a job for education. 

The shape of the future is likely to 
be determined in the next ten years. 
Complex forces are at work to deter- 
mine our destiny. One of the strongest 
of these forces is education. Education 
must guide man from what he has 
been, through a turbulent transition, 
towards what he will be. Our challenge 
is man and his world. 
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Legal Interest 


SCHOOL DISTRICT OF ROBINSON TOWNSHIP 
v. VERNON HOUGHTON et al. 
(128 A.2d 58) 
In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed December 29, 1956. 


Facts: The School District of Robin- 
son Township owned seven auto buses 
used in transporting pupils from their 
homes to the public schoolhouses in 
the Township. The buses passed cer- 
tain points where parochial school 
children were picked up and taken to 
other points close to the parochial 
schools they attended, without devia- 
tion from the pre-appointed route of 
the bus involved. Each school day the 
buses transported 821 public school 
children and 43 non-public school 
children. 

Certain persons and an organization in 
the Township complained that the 
school district had no authority to 
transport the non-public school chil- 
dren. The school district petitioned the 
Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County for a declaratory judgment 
alleging that the incidental transport- 
ing of non-public school children in 
public school owned buses is not in 
violation of Article X, Section 2, of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The Court below dis- 
missed the petition with the statement 
that the transportation of non-public 
students in public school owned buses 
is ultra vires as unauthorized under 
the provisions of the Public School 
Code of 1949. An appeal from this de- 
cision followed. 

QuEsTION: Does a board of school di- 
rectors of a school district possess dis- 
cretionary power to transport in buses 
of school districts to the site of the 
public school non-public school pupils, 
who, while of compulsory school age, 
attend schools other than the public 
schools of the district? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The proponents for the 
discretionary power refer to the case 
of Connell v. Kennett Township Board 
of School Directors, 356 Pa. 585, in 
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which the Supreme Court held that 
there was no mandatory duty on a 
school district to provide free trans- 
portation to children of school age to 
and from a non-public school. An ef- 
fort was made to distinguish the Con- 
nell case from the instant case on the 
grounds that the Court was requested 
to find merely that the board had a 
discretionary power to provide trans- 
portation in such cases where it could 
be accomplished without apparent ex- 
pense to the school district. 

The Court held that a school district 
is without power, discretionary or 
otherwise, to transport non-public 
school pupils in public school buses 
since the powers of a school board in 
cognate relation are derived from 
statutory authority and the School 
Code does not authorize a school dis- 
trict to provide transportation to and 
from its public schools of any pupils 
other than public school pupils. 


GEORGE ALBERTS v. RALPH GAROFALO, et al. 
In the Court of Common Pleas 
of Fayette County, Pennsylvania 

No. 434 June Term, 1956 


Facts: George Alberts, a supervising 
principal whose position was abolished, 
brought an action in mandamus to 
compel his reinstatement. On July 1, 
1955, the board of school directors of 
the school district of Luzerne Town- 
ship elected Mr. Alberts to the position 
of supervising principal and executed 
a professional employe’s contract pur- 
suant to that election. Mr. Alberts 
served in that capacity until June 25, 
1956, when, by resolution of the board, 
the position of supervising principal 
was abolished and he was suspended as 
a professional employe. There appeared 
to be no question as to any seniority 
rights with reference to another posi- 
tion in the district. 

QuesTION: In the absence of evidence 
of lack of good faith, may a board of 
school directors abolish the position of 
supervising principal and suspend from 
that office the professional employe 
holding that position? 

ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: Mr. Alberts contende:! 
that the position of supervising prin 
cipal abolished by action of the boar! 
was resorted to as a means of dis 
missing him for personal and politica 
reasons. He further contended that n 
charges were preferred against him 
nor was he given any notice of th: 
charges or a hearing in violation of the 
Tenure Act. The Court found tha: 
there was no evidence of a lack o! 
good faith on the part of the board in 
abolishing the position and it must be 
assumed therefore that they acted 
under proper motives. Since the posi- 
tion was not a mandated one, the board 
had the right therefore to abolish the 
position. Since Mr. Alberts was sus- 
pended and not dismissed, there was 
no requirement under the Tenure Law 
to give him notice of any charges nor 
to tender him a hearing. The right to a 
hearing exists only when the Board 
seeks to dismiss a professional em- 
ploye for one or more of the causes 
enumerated in the School Code. 

The Court therefore dismissed the ac- 
tion of mandamus brought by Mr. Al- 
berts to compel his reinstatement as 
supervising principal. 


Executive Council 

The 1957 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
February 23, at 9:30 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Kermit M. Stover presiding. 


RoLt CaLtyt—Present were: Merle A. 
Beam, James W. Cable, W. W. Eshel- 
man, H. E. Gayman, Harry K. Ger- 
lach, Theodore E. F. Guth, Robert J. 
Haberlen, John C. Hoshauer, Ruth A. 
Isett, Fred R. Korman, M. Louise 
Lowe, Warren E. Ringler, Kermit M. 
Stover, Irwin W. Stunkard, G. Baker 
Thompson, Clyde R. Uhler, Lucy A. 
Valero, T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, I. 
Paul Handwerk, Harold J. Koch. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Doctor Eshel- 
man, seconded by Mr. Cable, the min- 
utes of the January 19 meeting were 
approved. 


PRESIDENT’S REPoRT—Mr. Stover con- 
gratulated the Midwestern District on 
being the first to have FTA Chapters in 
all of its teacher education institutions: 
the Legislative Committee on its prog- 
ress in the introduction of PSEA legis- 
lation; and the Centennial Committee 
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Nothing can take the place of high quality and good 
craftsmanship in school furniture. Good seating that en- 
courages better work on the part of students, and lessens 
the burdens of teaching, will pay for itself many times 
over through the years. 


Take the American Seating CLAssMATE® No. 542 Desk, 
above, or the CLassMATE No. 543 Tablet-Arm Chair, 
shown at right. Both have the famous American Seating 
AMEREX® plastic writing surfaces, with five times the 
wear life of wood! 


Each is built like a bridge, with our exclusive post-and- 
girder, welded-steel construction. Both have posture-per- 
fect, comfort-contour seats and automatically adjusting 
backs, Both are products you'll always be proud to have 
in your classroom. 
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SEATING 





16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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hool Desks and Chairs 
SEND FOR OUR School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
COMPLETE CATALOG Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs : 

Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers 


Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 
Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Duplicating Equipment 
Bulletin Boards 


APRIL, 1957 Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 
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on its plans for the Centennial Con- 
vention of the NEA to be held in Phila- 
delphia. He stated he had mailed a let- 
ter to all Local Branch Presidents and 
Administrators regarding PSEA and 
NEA memberships and contributions 
to the Centennial Fund. He indicated 
the Presidents of Convention Districts 
had met the night before and that he 
planned to hold a meeting of the Presi- 
dents of Departments next month, and 
later a meeting of all Committee Chair- 
men. 

Consider 


Committee to 


Expanded 


PSEA Program and Building—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Korman, seconded by Doc- 
tor Eshelman, Council approved Mr. 
Stover’s request to appoint a commit- 
tee to consider an expanded PSEA and 
building program because of favorable 
action by the House of Delegates on 
increased dues. Mr. Stover appointed 
the following: Kermit M. Stover, Pres- 
ident, Chairman, H. E. Gayman, Eu- 
gene P. Bertin; Ralph C. Swan, G. 
Baker Thompson, Thomas FE. Carson, 
Harold J. Koch. 

Additional member to ERC Commis- 











Earn This Unique Degree: 
MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


WIDE RANGE 
OF COURSES 
includes: 


American 
Literature 
Anthropology 
Art 
Astronomy 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Economics 
Education 
English Literature 
European 
Literature 
Geology 
Government 
History 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physics 
Psychology 


AND 


Interdepartmental 
Courses 


Prof. J. S. Daltry 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR CATALOG 


No longer must you choose between an M. Ed. and a Master's 
degree in a single subject. If your purpose is serious and you 
are willing to work, you can earn your M. A. by studying three 
or more related subjects—including fields new to you. 


The degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES was es- 
tablished by Wesleyan University in 1953 especially for men and 
women who are teachers, librarians or administrators in public 
or private schools. The program of 30 hours permits work in three 
or more related subjects and may include introductory courses in 
subjects not previously studied. Small classes are taught by a 
distinguished faculty. Courses in Education are not required. 


The best teachers are those whose experience and study are 
wide ‘and thoughtful. The biology teacher who studies physics or 
geology, the English teacher who studies history or philosophy 
extends his general education. Such correlative study is often 
more valuable than courses in pedagogy, or narrow specialized 
research. 


The CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY is awarded upon 
satisfactory completion of 30 hours beyond the Master’s degree. 


Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, music, tennis, swim- 
ming, square dancing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful campus 
in the Connecticut hills. 


CLASSES—JULY 3 TO AUGUST 13, 1957 


Director of the Summer School 


Wesleyan University 


Middletown, Connecticut 


Please send me the catalog of Wesleyan’s 
1957 Graduate Summer School for Teachers. 


Name 





Address 





City. 


Zone State 
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ston—On motion of Mr. Williams, sec- 
onded by Mr. Gerlach, Council ap- 
proved Mr. Stover’s request to appoint 
a representative of the PTA to the ERC 
Commission. ; 


Appointive Committees—On motion of 
Doctor Uhler, seconded by Miss Lowe, 
Council approved appointments to com- 
mittees as follows: 


Budget Committee—Miss Valero, 
Chairman, Doctor Eshelman, Mr. 
Stunkard, Mr. Haberlen, Mr. Gerlach, 
Mr. Beam, Mr. Koch. 


Designation of NEA State Delegates— 
Presidents of Convention Districts with 
Mr. Korman as chairman. 


Organization and Status of Local As- 
sociations—Mr. Skala, Chairman, Miss 
Valero, Mrs. Boyd, Doctor Addleman, 
John M. Urban, Norman C. Brillhart, 
Charles M. Long. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Mr. Korman, seconded 
by Miss Isett, Council approved the 
financial report for the month of Jan- 
uary as presented by the Executive 
Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTION FOR 1957—On mo- 


| tion of Miss Valero, seconded by Mr. 
| Gerlach, Mr. Stover appointed the fol- 


lowing subcommittee on a theme for 
the convention: Miss Isett, chairman, 


Mr. Guth, and Mr. Cable. 


| LeGAL Service—Mr. Adler called at- 


tention to his report of activities for 
the period January 11 to February 13. 
Mrs. Margaret Alexander—On motion 
of Mr. Gerlach, seconded by Mr. Guth, 
approval was given to the request for 
financial assistance in accordance with 
the policy of the Association. 


LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser reported on 
the status of legislation in the General 
Assembly and summarized the PSEA 


bills which have been introduced. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents of 
Convention Districts and Departments 
reported on activities in their areas of 
service. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


Designation of NEA State Delegates— 
Mr. Korman, chairman, reported that 
on the basis of our NEA membership 
of 52,050 as of February 12, 1957, 
Pennsylvania is entitled to 108 dele- 
gates to the Philadelphia Convention 
of the NEA, June 30 to July 6. Of the 
108 delegates, fourteen are delegates- 
at-large and eleven are ex officio. Dele- 
gates in the respective Convention Dis- 
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tricts were appointed in accordance 
with established policy of the Associa- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Gerlach, the designation 
of delegates was approved. 


Reorganization of Public Relations 
Program—Mr. Gerlach, chairman, in- 
dicated a meeting of this subcommittee 
with the subcommittee of the Council 
for 1956, the President of the Associa- 
tion, the Chairman of the Public Re- 
lations Committee, and members of the 
Headquarters Staff would be held Fri- 
day, March 1. 


Candidate for President of NEA—Miss 
Valero, chairman, reported that it was 
the consensus of the committee that 
Pennsylvania have no candidate this 
year but that rather we concentrate on 
hospitality at the NEA convention to 
be held in Philadelphia. We look with 
favor, she said, on the candidacy of 
Walter W. Eshelman for an office in 
the NEA. We recommend the enlarge- 
ment of the committee to do some long- 
range planning concerning his candi- 
dacy or the candidacy of other inter- 
ested Pennsylvanians. 

On motion of Doctor Eshelman, sec- 
onded by Miss Isett, the Council ac- 
cepted the report. 





UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Petition for Department of School Li- 
brarians—The petition was referred to 
a subcommittee consisting of Miss 
Lowe, chairman, Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Ringler, and Miss Isett. 

NEW BusINEss 

May Meeting—On motion of Doctor 
Hoshauer, seconded by Miss Valero, 
the date for the May meeting was 
changed to the third Saturday of the 
month. 


Centennial Committee—Mr. Thompson 
reported on the activities of the Cen- 
tennial Committee and on the recent 
meeting of the NEA Board of Directors 
held in Atlantic City. 


LuNCHEON—At 12:15 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Harrisburger 
Hotel and at 1:30 went into executive 
session. 

Vice President of Classroom Teachers 
Department—Anne Barr, Reading, the 
newly elected Vice President of the 
Classroom Teachers Department, was 
introduced. She will fill the unexpired 
term of Mrs. Kathryn Tyson, resigned. 


Allocation to the Central-W estern Con- 
vention District—On motion of Mr. 
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Cable, seconded by Miss Valero, Coun- 
cil approved an additional allocation 
of $400 to the Central-Western District. 


Allocation to Department of Supervi- 
ston and Curriculum—On motion of 
Mr. Williams, seconded by Mr. Stun- 
kard, Council approved an additional 
allocation of $500 to this Department. 


Social Security—Mr. Gayman reported 
en the February 21 meeting in the 
Forum on integration of Social Secu- 





rity and Retirement held by the Bureau 
of Social Security of the Department of 
Labor and Industry. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 2:15 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Korman, seconded by Mr. 
Gerlach, Council adjourned. 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
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DISTRIBUTION 
POINTS 
OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS 


EAST: 








WEST: Kurtz Bros. Branch 
8033 Bennett St., 
PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 


Kurtz Bros. Eastern Division 
3304 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


CENTRAL: 


KURTZ BROS. 
School Supplies aud Equipment 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 











You'll see more of magnificent 
Canada from the Scenic Domes of 


The Canadian 


Canada’s only stainless steel stream- 
liner takes you along the Banff-Lake 
Louise Route through 2,881 miles of 
ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
new vacation world! Relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
a light meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, 
or the finest Canadian cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


Whether you go coach, tourist, or first 
class, every seat is reserved at no extra 
fare. The Canadian is in daily service 
throughout the year between Montreal 
and Vancouver and Toronto and 
Vancouver. See your travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 
the U. S. and Canada. 
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New Books 





EXPERIENCES IN JOURNALISM. John E. Mul- is made only where such reference adds to 
ligan. 342 pp. Illus. Lyons and Carna- the effectiveness of the school newspaper 
han, ‘Wilkes-Barre. $2.25 work or the intelligent use of the peng 

; : : 5 of our country. Examples have been taken 

the eater . apial ages sane the: major from school alae “a a number of them 
purposes of high school journalism should ste: ioe Ceemasivenia ‘tiah cheek soe 
include the providing of motivated work in papers, : 

written composition, of effective training for 

work on the school newspaper, and of in- SociETY AND EDUCATION. R di Havighurst 

and Bernice L. Neugarten. 472 pp. Allyn 

and Bacon. $5.75 


“Society and Education” examines the 


telligent reading of our newspapers. Prac- 
tices on the school newspaper are empha- 
sized; reference to daily newspaper practice 


Take that 
dream trip to 


HAWAII 


Only $440 round trip 
from Pittsburgh® 










The romantic Islands of Hawaii are at their 
enchanted best during your summer vacation 
months . . . at prices a teacher can afford. And 
Northwest flies you to Hawaii via the beautiful 
Pacific Northwest. 

*Tourist fare, plus tax 


Earn graduate study credits in Hawaii. Study at 
the University of Hawaii. Complete summer ses- 
sion, June 24-Aug. 2. Write: Director of Summer 
Sessions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. 


Fly now—pay later! 
Only 10% down 


NORTHWEST Ouwent AIRLINES 
31 years of superior airmanship 


Mail coupon for free Pleasesend me free information on Airventures to: 


folders or see 








O Hawaii O Alaska O The Orient 
your travel agent 
Name. 
Northwest Orient Airlines 
i cS Street 
1885 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. City Zone. State 
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place of the educational system in the society 
it serves. The American school system per 
forms two essential functions. First, by in 
terpreting and transmitting the values o 
society and by helping children to take thei; 
places as participating members, the schoo! 
has the function of inducting the child int« 
his society. Second, by promoting the ideals 
of the society and by helping children tc 
make their maximum contribution to the 
community, the school has the function o/ 
improving the society. Thus, the society and 
the child growing up in the society constitut« 
the reference points for this examination of 
the educational system. The four parts are: 
One—Introduction, which is a discussion of 
the Social Structure in America; Two—The 
Child’s Social Environment; Three—The 
School; Four—The Teacher. Throughout the 
various parts, there are tables of statistics. 
A Bibliography completes the volume. 


In-Service Epucation. Fifty-sixth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Part I. 396 pp. University of 
Chicago Press. Paper, $3.25; cloth, $4 


“In-service Education for Teachers, Super- 
visors, and Administrators reflects the ad- 
vances in preservice programs of professional 
education since the publication of the 
Seventh Yearbook as well as the changes in 
objectives and procedures of institutional 
design for the improvement of educational 
services. It accentuates the shift from an 
authoritarian to a cooperative conception of 
school management exemplified in theory 
and practice of best repute at the con- 
clusion of a half-century of extraordinary 
progress toward democracy in education on 
a nation-wide basis. It will serve the useful 
purpose of stimulating teachers, supervisors. 
and administrators to participate cordially 
in the development and maintenance of in- 
service activities calculated to insure their 
individual and collective attainment of the 
highest possible degree of efficiency as mem- 
bers of the school staff.” 


SociaAL StTupIEs IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 
Part II. 420 pp. University of Chicago 
Press. Paper, $3.25; cloth, $4 


Several of the preceding Yearbooks of 
the National Society have dealt with the 
teaching of social studies in the common 
schools. The Twenty-second Yearbook, Part 
II, was on The Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School. Then the 
present Yearbook “undertakes to define the 
role of this field of study in terms of its 
peculiar relation to the over-all program of 
elementary education and new knowledge of 
the needs of children of this age group as 
well as in light of current theory respecting 
curriculum organization and the psychology 
of learning. It is the hope and expectation of 
the contributors to this volume that it will 
promote further progress in the improve- 
ment of instruction in the area of the social 
studies.” 

Your SpeEcH AND Mine. Rhoda Watkins and 


Eda B. Frost. 414 pp. Illus. Lyons and 
Carnahan. $2.25 


This book furnishes material for the formal 
and elaborate uses of speech in drama, de- 
bate, public speaking, for reading aloud, 
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nd choric work. It gives the teacher a wide 
hoice in adjusting the program to the in- 
erests of individual pupils or of special 
roups. There are exercises aimed at the de- 
elopment of listening skills. The sections 
levoted to radio, television, sound films, and 
uublic address systems guide the pupils to 
in intelligent appreciation of these modern 
‘xtensions of the influence of the spoken 
word. The authors hope that American stu- 
dents will realize their obligation to them- 
selves and to their community to speak the 
language clearly, pleasantly, and effectively. 


SUPERVISION AS COOPERATIVE AcTION. Muriel 
Crosby. 346 pp. Illus. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. $3.50 


In this book, the supervisor is called Amy 
Slowe. She shares her experiences as a 
supervisor with those interested in becoming 
proficient participants in supervision. In her 
eagerness to help teachers help themselves, 
she sometimes must remind herself that 
“you can not hurry human growth,” for she, 
too, aspires to goals in education which are 
often hard to reach. The supervisory action 
described in the book was developed with 
real people, through actual supervisory ex- 
periences in a number of schools and school 
systems. Mrs. Slowe hopes that it will help 
others who are eager to participate in school 
supervision, 


Books Received 


C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 

Boston 16, Mass.: 

First YEAR ALGEBRA. $3.40. SEcoND YEAR 
ALGEBRA. $3.60. W. W. Hart, Veryl 
Schult, and Henry Swain 

ENGLISH Is OuR LANGUAGE. Second edition. 
Book 3, $2.36, Book 4, $2.52, Book 5, 


$2.56, Book 6, $2.56. Sterling, Lindahl, 


Koch, Rice, Bishop, Westendorf, and 
Hoffman 
Living Your ENGLisH. Grades 7 and 8, 
$1.28 each. R. G. Colton, Grace M. 
Davis, and Evelyn A. Hanshaw 
FOUNDATION Course IN SPANISH. L. H. 
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When doing an Indian 
program, there’s a lot of 


help in Mason’s Book of Indian- 


Crafts and Costumes. 
How to Make and 

Use Them. 

Authentic. With 

clear diagrams and 
easy, concise directions 
for complete dress, 
war bonnets, rosettes, 
feather bustles, 
dancing bells, etc. 
Correct make-up. 

118 fascinating pages. 





new HORIZO 
a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 








A quick little refresher! 


CAPE-LIKE YOKE MADE 

SEPARATE AND ANDED- 

SEWED OD DRESS ACROSS 
SHOULDERS 













THIMBLE 
JIMGLES 








To get BOOK of INDIAN-CRAFTS and 
COSTUMES, write The Ronald Press Co., 
115 East 26th St., N.Y. City. $5. Your 
PTA or Library might buy for you. 


So many times and places chewing 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps give you a lift—such as when you're 

under dryer; motoring; after busy day. 
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Bucknell 
University 


1957 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 








July 1-August 9 
Combined academic 
and professional 
summer program. 
Wide variety of un- 
dergraduate and 
graduate courses. 
All classes meet five 


Olin Science Building days a week. 


Workshops in Guidance and Elementary Education 
Full program for preparing elementary principals, secondary principals, 
supervising principals, superintendents, and guidance counselors 
Post-Session Air-Age Education Workshop 


Conference on Secondary Courses in Visual Education and 
Curriculum Pennsylvania History needed 
for permanent certification 


Swimming—Golf—Hiking—Tennis—Soft Ball—Summer Theatres 


Take those needed courses while spending your summer in one of 
Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots 


For complete details, write to 
Dr. Frank Merritt 
Director of Summer School 























Bucknell University LEWISBURG, PA. 
STUDY 
¢ liberal arts, education, 
° ve ena institutes 
»- Short paragraphs! _——— 
¢ undergraduate and 
You don’t have to be a trained author to graduate 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- The University of 


ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to V b BR M 0 N T 
sell; and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a Burlington 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No RELAXATION 
tedious study. Write to sell,’ right away. e the Green Mountains 

¢ historic Lake Champlain 


Send for free facts. 
© concerts, lectures, forums, 


picnics, tours 
BENSON BARRETT 1957 SUMMER SESSION 
Dept. 160-D, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


(Bulletin sent upon request) 

























USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. B—307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-57 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


123. 124. 125. 3. 38. 39. 61. 62. 88. 
107. 108. 118. 


Name 

Subject Sis. vic) Gaede 

School Name 

School Address ‘ Wadden ad 5 ats Scat 
City ee eR ac 


Enrolment: Boys aes si tate AGREIS hore oa a ta RORY 
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e BIG DISCOUNT for your own use or resale. No 
Experience, Investment, Suervend, Stock Necessary. 
e Write today at NO OBLIGATION for FREE 
WHOLESALE Catalog of Diamonds, Jewelry, Ap- 
piraneee. Gifts, ete. ALL NATIONALLY ADV. 


Box 67, Dept. TM-4, RUGBY STA., B‘KLYN 3, N.Y. 


LET YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
BE PROFITABLE FOR YOU!! 


WATSON SALES CO. 











“Yours...for the asking” 


In using the coupon below, please print 
your name and address, being very careful 
to show only the address to which you wish 
the material sent. If time is important, write 
directly to the advertiser. When you use the 
convenient coupon for ordering several items, 
your name will be passed on to the adver- 
tisers who will send you the material. 


123. 


~ 


38. 


39. 


6 


— 


62. 


88 


10 


a 


108. 


118. 


InstvE RarLroapine. An illustrated book 
let on aspects of railroading rarely seen 
by the general public. One free copy 
initially; classroom quantities on sub- 
sequent request. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 


. FOLDERS on Summer Sessions and travel 


abroad with or without college credit. 


(Dr. Carlos Sanchez) 


.THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND. A_ 24-page 


purse size, booklet of tips for the 
traveler. Includes dollar exchange values 
and time changes all over the world, 
equivalents in weights and measures, 
space for itinerary, record of expenses, 
and suggestions on gratuities. (The First 
National City Bank of New York) 

Facts about writing short paragraphs for 
profit. (Benson Barrett) 

FULL-COLOR BROCHURE showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom 
furniture, in Diploma Blue and Classday 
Coral. (American Seating Co.) 

Grapep Catatoe of children’s books and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


.Ciass Report. Planned as a series of 


typical pupil reports about coal and its 
use in everyday life. For intermediate 
grades. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may be ordered after examina- 
tion. (National Coal Association) 
CatTaLoc of name brand merchandise 
which may be ordered at wholesale 
price. Diamonds, jewelry, watches, house- 
wares, appliances, and other items listed. 
(Watson Sales Company) 


. France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 


contains much helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. (French National 
Railroads) 


. WESTERN SUMMER Tours. A_ booklet, 


over 72 pages, illustrated in color, 
describes a variety of well organized, 
all-expense escorted tours. (Union 
Pacific Railroad) 

CataLoc. Graduate study is available in 
the Graduate School for Teachers at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. 

BULLETIN containing description of the 
summer program of the University of 
Vermont, including special institutes, 
concerts, workshops, as well as_ the 
regular course offerings. 
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A Summer 
“Text 
Book” 


that has the 
enthusiastic endorsement 


of many educators. 





When classroom curriculums are 
dropped for vacation leisure, you'll 
want “Western Summer Tours” 
(the 1957 edition) for outing in- 
spirations. Here are described, by 
words and pictures, all-expense, 
escorted tours to such fascinating 
scenic regions as Colorado; Yel- 
lowstone and the mighty Tetons; 
Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon 
National Parks; California and 
Yosemite; the Pacific Northwest 
and Canadian Rockies. Nine dif- 
ferent itineraries!—123 departures 
during the season!—8 to 21-day 
vacations! All attractively priced, 
all described in this fascinating, 
72-page book. 


Yours for the asking—mail coupon! 


C. H. Mertens, Manager 

Union Pacific Dept. of Tours 

1 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. D-63 
Please send me free copy of “Western 

Summer Tours.” 








Zone. State. 





UT ite). i a7 .\ ed] af fe 


DEPARTMENT OF TOURS 





| trol the smile. Exercise them, and see | 


(Order, from page 329) | 
great interest and importance, to be | 
understood and mastered. She is vig- | 
orous, forceful. 

Friendly, because she truly loves chil- 
dren and is eager to help them with 
their individual problems. She 
studies her pupils continuously. She 
learns to know each one. She is avail- 
able to them. 


Sincere; she practices what she 


preaches; she sets a good example. 
If a teacher is having difficulty in 


controlling her pupils, it is probably | 
| because she is lacking in one or more | 
of these particulars. Such lacks put uhs, | 
uhms, and question marks into her | 


voice, make her eyes drop and her 
shoulders droop, sap the vitality out 
of her every movement and gesture. 
At least, if the teacher is interested 
in improving her control, our items 


constitute a good point of departure. | 


Fortunately, it is possible to improve 
one’s personality, if one is willing to) 
work at it. Muscles can be trained in| 
the face, as well as in the fingers. The | 
zygomatic muscles in the cheeks con- | 


what happens! 


If the teacher stands—note, please, 


| that we say stands; that in itself is im- 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


portant. If the teacker stands before 
her pupils confident, inspiring, dynam- 
ic, friendly, sincere, she will be able to 
look at them and smile at them and 
they will do things—desirable things. 
There will be sparkle in her eyes, as- 
surance in her voice, enthusiasm in her 
every movement. It will not be neces- 
sary for her to shout, or strike, or in- 
vent other forms of punishment. There 
will be order in her room, because dis- 
ciplinary problems will arise very 
rarely. In fact, in this room teacher 
really is not controlling at all. Each | 
pupil is learning to control himself, 
than which there is no more important 
lesson for any teacher to teach. 

The American people provide gen- 
erously for their schools. Each year 
additional millions are poured into sal- 
ary increases and new buildings. This 
is fine. Obviously, teachers are under- 
paid; we certainly need new class- 





DORSEY TOURS, INC. 

504 Elizabeth Ave. 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 
Write for free travel folders 
NAME ____ Pe en ca D8 SN aa eae eg) | 
ADDRESS ____ 
CITY 




















What! 
Money Gone, 
Mom? 


Certainly not! Mom carried 
safe First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks—got a prompt 
refund in full. Safe?- 
everywhere. Spendable?—yes, 
yes the world over. Famous 
for 50 years, they’re backed 
by America’s greatest 
world-wide bank. Cost only $1 
per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 





FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The First National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


‘in the Scenic Rockies 





Ss Se 


Typical Residence Hall 
Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week, Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOOO OOOO0 


4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 
JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 
OOU OOO 
3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 
(JEIEIt) |= 
4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 














800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


eee ee ee ee 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

Mocky 378 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 





(My Name) 





(St. and Number) 





(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER 
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Summer-long Creative | 


| rooms. But these things are not enough. 


| We should not be content to do the | 
| same old things, in the same old ways, | D R 


in the brand new buildings. We should 
demand better and better teaching in 


the bigger and better classrooms. The | 
| public is entitled to this; their children | 


are entitled to it. 


Teams and twirlers are all very well. | 


| They are the candles on the cake. 
| However, it is the activity of teachers 


and pupils in the classrooms that really 
makes a school. 


American schools are good schools, 


Improved teaching is the answer. The 
first step toward improved teaching is 
order in the classrooms. 


| but they could be better; much better. | 


Notes and News 


Georce N. DEMSHOCK has resigned 
his position with the Butler schools to 
become business manager of the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock. Mr. 
Demshock had been serving as presi- 
dent of the Butler Education Associa- 
tion. Donald R. Engeman has taken 
over these duties as acting president. 


WiiuiAM O. Roserts, music director | 
of the Wilkes-Barre schools, was elected | 
president of the Eastern Division of | 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence at the group’s convention in At- | 
lantic City in March. Mr. Roberts led | 
the singing at the 1956 convention of | 


PSEA as well as 
conferences. 


other Association 


Pau C. Harer recently joined the 


| faculty of York Springs High School | 


as teacher of health, geography. and | 


| physical science. 


WituiaM M. Dunean, former prin- 


of Examinations of the school district. 


C. C. TRILLINGHAM, superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, is the new president of the 
American 
ministrators. 


Mrs. PEARL A. WANAMAKER, former 
State Superintendent in Washington, 
has joined Scholastic Magazines as 
regional director of field service for 
the western United States. 


Mrs Etsie G. Care, Harrisburg, | 
| teacher at Elizabethtown High School, 


has been named to the planning com- 
mittee for the NEA’s 12th National 
Conference on Citizenship. The confer- 


Association of School Ad- | 


| cipal of Bartram High School, Phila- | 


| delphia, is now director of the Division 





TOMORROW 
ING BOOK 


$1 THE MODERN WAY 
, TO TEACH DRAWING 


AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM 






Box 381 Corkbad. Californic 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


The 1957 Summer Sessions offer a wide 
selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses for teachers, school princi- 
pals and superintendents. Candidates 
for degrees or those requiring further 
training for certificates will find courses 
specifically suited to their needs. 


Pre-Session 
June 10 to June 28 
Regular Session 
July 1 to August 9 
Post-Session 
August 12 to August 30 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1957 Summer Sessions. Address: 
Director of Summer Sessions, Broad St. 
and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS» SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT 
WITH OPTIONAL 
NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS ... 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


18 to 60 


& SICKNESS, POL 


HOSPITAL 


fers . . « Ages 
N-CANCELLABLE and 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


ee 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
Teachers Protective Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
Serving Teachers Since 1912 
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ence will open in Washington, D. C., 
y: September 15. 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE has re- 
ccived $25,000 to form an endowment 
fund for two tuition scholarships. The 
gifts were given in memory of the late 
Judge Seba C. Huber, a Lebanon 
Valley alumnus, and his wife, Cora | 
Appleton Huber, by their daughters. | 
The scholarships have been named for | 
Mr. and Mrs. Huber. Each fund 
amounts to $12,500. 


Necrology 


Morris CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, chief of 
music education, 
Public Instruction, since 1926, 
March 2 

OREN Howarp HECKATHORNE, SR., 
principal of Beaver Falls Junior 
High School from 1942 until his re- 
tirement in 1956, March 4 


EpwWARD B. THIELE, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
March 5 


LILLIAN E. JoHNson, 90, former dean 
of women at State Teachers Colleges, 
Kutztown and Slippery Rock, Feb- 
ruary 7 


Evita M. McMorris of Ardmore, re- 
tired school principal of Penn Wynne 
elementary school, February 11 


ELMER B. CortreLL, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Health, Physical, and Recrea- 
tion Education in the Department of 
Public Instruction before his retire- 
ment last November, February 14 


RoBert H. HENDERSON, principal of 
Woolslair School and Arsenal High 
School, Pittsburgh, before his retire- 
ment in 1943, February 14 


Henry Reep Burcu, head of history 
and social science department at 
West Philadelphia and Overbrook 
High Schools before his retirement 
in 1942, in Florida, February 


GEORGE B. SWINEHART, superinten- 
dent of the Boyertown area schools, 


February 18 


KATHERINE ALEXANDER, teacher in the 


American Avenue school in Sheri- | 


dan for 30 years, February 18 


CHARLES H. Morris, teacher in Upper 
Darby Senior High School for 30 
years before his retirement in 1953, 
February 19 


Anna L. WEITMYER, former teacher in 
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UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
VALENCIA, Spain: July 1-August 3 
Summer School with optional tour of Europe. 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico: June 24-July 27 
i School at the beautiful city of Guadala- 


G R AND TOUR OF EUROPE: July and August 
“ countries. Everything First Class. 
For those who wish to travel only. 
INE ORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, Univ. 
of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. 


SPARE TIME PROFITS 


We'll show you how you can earn easy extra money 
in your spare time, evenings, week-ends. Contact 
local drive-ins, restaurants, etc. Take orders for 
complete line of soda fountain fruits, toppings and 
syrups. Competitively priced for easy selling. No in- 
vestment! No collecting! We ship direct from fac- 
tory. Liberal commissions on every order. Write for 
complete details. 


THE JULEP COMPANY SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 





| Introducing the New Chabk- 


At last an automatic chalk pencil precision made of beautiful anodized aluminum. 
The Chalk-Chuck is slender, compact and easy to use. It weighs no more than 
an ordinary piece of chalk! Chalk-Chuck will keep messy chalk dust from your 
hands and clothes and is thrifty too! Savings up to 50%. Holds Std. size chalk. 
Chalk- Chucks are anodized in six beautiful and exciting colors. SILVER, GOLD, RED, 
BLUE, GREEN, PURPLE. Send $1.00 today for immediate prepaid delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. (Special discounts on dozen lot orders.) 


THE CHALK-CHUCK COMPANY, 5611 £. 32nd Ave.. | Denver 7, Colorado 
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Be sure you have this 
New, Important Teaching Tool! 


Never before a map ot Pennsylvania so sure to capture attention and 
hold interest! Mountains and valleys are molded in sturdy, durable 
Vinylite for striking, three-dimensional relief. Geography, history and 
related subjects come to life for students of all ages. 


Lithographed in nine blending colors, this big (59 x 39 in.) map shows 


the entire state and bordering areas at a scale of 1” = 


6 miles. Approxi- 


mately 5,000 geographic names, including 3,500 cities and towns, 700 
lakes and streams, 140 parks, forests, mountain ranges. Also shown: 


airports, railroads and highways. 


Self-framed, mounted on strong fibre board back. Stands in chalk rail 
or hangs from hooks or nails. Built to last, yet weighs only 3 Ibs. 
Surface is plastic coated. Mark with soap crayon—marks wipe off 
easily. Produced by AERO Service Corporation, Philadelphia—leading 
aerial mapping organization. Special School Price: $39.50 f.0.b. Phila. 


eee ee amen temnte SEND FOR THIS UNUSUAL MAP TODAY! -————— ——— 


Aero Service Corporation 


210 East Courtland St., Dept. 571, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Relief Maps of Pennsylvania. Also, send full information on other 
The United States, 


Ship 
Aero Relief Maps of. 








South America, 





Name and Title 





Enclosed $____ 
__ Please bill us 


The World, 
Other Individual States. 


Europe, 











School. 





Address. 
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WHAT INTERESTS YOUR RELUCTANT READERS — 
ADVENTURE, SPORTS, SCIENCE, OTHER TEEN-AGERS ? 


Probably all these things and many 
more. And in Teen-Age Tales, Books 
1-5, you will find stories written espe- 
cially for teen-agers. Here are five books 
of stories about subjects as varied as 
the interests of teen-agers. 


TEEN-AGE TALES 


STRANG, ROBERTS, HEAVEY, 
BARBE, STEWART 





The level of reading difficulty is fifth-sixth grade. 


Dramatic two-color illustrations, colorful covers, easy-to-read 
type make these books especially appealing to slow readers. 


A Teacher's Manual is available for each of the five books. 


D. C. Heath aud Company 


475 South Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 




















Textbook Leaders tn Speech and English 





SPEECH FOR YOU 
A Practical High School Book 


Here is a functional book for use in amy speech course. It treats of all 
phases of oral communication, teaching pupils to speak effectively in 
all situations. Numerous practice activities are provided to meet indi- 
vidual interests and abilities. 


THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9-12 


A thorough and exceptional treatment of each 
of the four basic areas of communication— 
Speaking, Listening, Reading, Writing . . . with 
complete coverage of all the elements of gram- 


mar. 
Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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Camp Curtin Junior High School, 
Harrisburg, February 19 


Mrs. MartHa W. HartMAN of Harris- 
burg, teacher in Danville and Dun- 
cannon schools before her retire- 
ment, February 20 


Mrs. Etta Leonarps OTt, art super- 
visor in the Philadelphia public 
school system before her retirement 


in 1951, February 25 


Ratpu V. WETHERHOLD, R. 1, Slating- 
ton, November 15, 1956 


Mrs. BeuLtaH B. Cramer, first grade 
teacher in the West Pittsburgh St. 
School, Greensburg, before her re- 
tirement in 1949, January 5 


HarriET BYERLY, Greensburg, teacher 
for 23 years in the elementary 


schools of Braddock, February 7 


Rosert F. ANDERSON, State Teachers 
College, West Chester, August 29, 
1956 


Calendar 


April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 4—NEA Centennial Birthday 
Party 


April 5-6—Pa. Association for Student 
Teaching, State College 

April 5-6—Pa. Association for Safety 
Education, Holiday Motor Hotel, 
Mechanicsburg 


April 5-6—Twelfth Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conf., State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 6—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Wilkes College. 
Wilkes-Barre 

April 6—Spring Conf., Pa. State Mod- 
ern Language Assn., Bryn Mawr 
College 

April 7-11—Eastern District Conv., 
Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 
New York City 


| April 7-13—Conservation Week 


April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 11—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, 9th Annual Conf., 
State Teachers College, Edinboro 

April 12-13—College of Home Eco- 
nomics Spring Week-End, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

April 13—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Joint Senior High 
School, Kittanning 
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April 18-20—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association Conv., Hotel Statler, 
New York City 

April 21-26—ACEI Study Conf., Los 
Angeles, California 

April 23-27—International Conf., In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Pittsburgh 

April 24—Fifth Annual Classroom 
Teachers Day, Sponsored by Class- 
room Teachers of the Northeastern 
Convention District, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg 

April 25-27—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League State Contests 

April 26-27—Annual Spring Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 

April 26-28—Pa. Association of Edu- 
cational Secretaries, Pa. State Uni- 
versity 

April 27—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Sixth Annual Meeting, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg 

May 3-4—PFTA Convention, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

May 3-4—Fourth Annual Convention, 
Pennsylvania Art Education As- 
sociation, Erie 

May 4—Business Education Contest, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

May 10—State Conf., Pa. Federation 
of Junior Historians, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

May 11—Professional Conf. in Health 
and Physical Education, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg 

June 25-29—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Prof. Stand- 
ards, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

June 27-30—National Association of 
Educational Secretaries Conv., Phil- 
adelphia 

June 30-July 6—Centennial Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

July 1-5—Institute for Educational 


Secretaries (Sponsored by School of | 


Education of University of Pennsyl- 
vania, National Association of Edu- 


cational Secretaries, and Educational | 


Secretaries Association of Philadel- 
phia), University of Pennsylvania 
July 19-21—Pa. Science Teachers As- 
sociation, Pa. State University 

July 21-25—Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Superintendents and Principals Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity 
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THERE'S STILL TIME! 


Is your PSEA Local Branch or School District 
considering a Group Insurance Program? 


IF SO- 


There is STILL TIME for adoption and installation 
of a Washington National Group Income Protec- 
tion Plan this semester. 


May we suggest you take advantage of our more than 30 years 
of experience in this specialized field. 


Our Group Representatives are all salaried, Home Office 
trained men. Their services are available without obligation. 
Let us help you select the most economical plan of protection. 
Write us today and make an appointment for our Representa- 
tive to meet with your Welfare Committee or Executive Com- 
mittee. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


720 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 

















“OUT OF 
THE WAY 
OPUTS, 


Enjoy compartments with comfortable, spacious seats... 
Extra wide windows give you an excellent view of the 
colorful countryside. Long corridors along the side are an 
added chance for relaxation in these swiftly 
moving modern steel cars. 
The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 
. is by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the rail way is the right way in FRANCE. 
Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. e 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. P-3 





NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


Please send Name 








me free 

illustrated Address 

booklet 

‘*France.’’ _— City. State. 
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August 2-9—1957 Conference, 
WCOTP, Frankfurt, Germany 

August 11-16—Local Branch Work- 
shop. Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

September 27-28—Conference for 
Sponsors of College Student Educa- 
tion Association Units, Allenberry 

September 27-28—Pa. Conf. for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
Philadelphia 

October 2-3—Education Congress, 


October 4—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 10-12—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 11—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 17-18—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 17-19—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors Association, Harrisburg 


October 18-19—PSEA Classroom 





Teachers Conference, 
Springs Hotel 


October 19— 


Harrisburg 
October 3-4—Central Convention Dis- 
trict. Lock Haven 


Bedford 


Fall Conf., Pa. State Mod- 





M. A. BRYAN 
BRY ANT Teachers Bureau. 4; B°¥497..7 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. W. G. GREULICH 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—39th Year 














TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper 
guidance, you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. 
Why not put your future in the hands of an old established agency of recognized 
merit, a member of National Association of Teachers Agencies? 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Est. 1913 


Visit our office. Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut St.—!2 block from the Capitol. 








THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
517-518 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty-five years of success in public school, private school and college placement 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware are at your service here. 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


i clay J 59-1745 
Kingsley \5-1746 


‘ ce , ‘ Maloney 
Personal is E. F. 
onal Discriminating Service EF. Maloney, ‘Tr- j Managers 








TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of 
experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management— 
give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. 
“Why put your future—so important to you—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 77th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., N. J. 
& Del. but also in other states. Enroll now for positions open in Jan. 1957 and 
through 1957. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 








Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 


tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 


ern Language Assn., Wilkes Colleg 
Wilkes-Barre 

October 21—Northwestern Conventio:: 
District, Erie 

November 1-2—Pa. Association o 
Deans of Women, 37th Annua! 
Meeting, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pitts 
burgh 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 

December 5-7—Pa. Music Educator: 
Assn., Harrisburg 





State Assn. for 
Education, and 


Hotel Bethlehem 


December 5-7 
Health, Physical 
Recreation Conv., 
Bethlehem 

December 26-28—PSEA Convention. 


Harrisburg 





TEACHERS 


A D AMS sc 


1341 G St., N.W., Washington 5, D. 
Member NATA—Now in our 18th Ao 
We have "33400" positions in 


FLORIDA WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY $6000 VIRGINIA 

















TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE csc 


A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 
schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching and 
Administrative positions. Top Salaries. East- 
ern States—New York State and especially 
on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
16th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 




















TEACHERS PLACEMENT r SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
WE HAVE EXCELLENT POSITIONS AS FOLLOWS: 
1. Immediate employment to begin work at once in all subject matter fields. 
2. Employment now for 1957-58 in best schools at highest salaries. 
3. Elementary supervisors, principals, and other administrative positions. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: CApital 4-2882 





N.A.T.A. 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association. Ex- 
cellent coverage in Colorado Profes- 
sional Service. Low Cost. Enroll Now. 
Dept. 11 1605 Penn 
Denver 3, Colorado 
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Preparation of Coal 


OAL as it is taken from the mine is called run-of-mine 

and must be cleaned and graded before it is ready to 
be sold. This processing takes place in giant preparation 
plants—or ‘“‘tipples.” 


At the tipple, run-of-mine coal is washed and any 
impurities are removed. It is then dried and graded; 
that is, laboratory-analyzed to determine its type and 
passed over shaker screens that sort the lumps into 
required sizes automatically. Sometimes the coal is then 
treated with chemicals or sprayed with oil to settle any 
remaining dust. The final result is prescription coal— 
coal specifically prepared to meet every requirement of 
the buyer. After inspection, the coal is loaded into 
trains, barges or trucks for shipment to market. 


With the specialized fuel demands of modern power- 
producing machinery and coal-burning equipment, the 
scientific preparation of coal assumes increasing impor- 
tance. As the energy needs of our country continue to 
grow, coal producers are investing vast sums of money 


in the modernization and improvement of coal pro- 
cessing facilities. Both in the actual mining of coal and 
its preparation, we are looking to tomorrow. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


poc---- sineaipnieininanienamsiniimmieaimdmatiaiamaliinn 





Educational Section, National Coal A iati 7048 | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

I Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie 
| Story” and a list of other teachers’ aids. l 
| “THE GENIE STORY’’—The magic genie of coal shows | 
| a schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educa- | 
tional cartoon book in color. | 
| Wewiets so. ee Se | 
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College Special Curricula President 


Bloomsburg | . Atypical Education and Business Education .Harvey A. Andruss 
California ... Atypical Education and Industrial Arts ... .Michael Duda 

























Cheyney ... .Home Economics and Industrial Arts ..... James H. Duckrey 

Clarion ..... ey Ge re ee Paul G. Chandler 

E. Stroudsburg Health Education ..................... LeRoy J. Koehler 

Dee. . A eee oe . . Thomas R. Miller 

Indiana... Art, Business, Home Economics and Music . Willis E. Pratt 

Kutztown ... Art Education and Library Science ....... Q. A. W. Rohrbach ac 

Lock Haven... Health Education ..................... Richard T. Parsons te oy 

Mansfield _.. Home Economics and Mu-ic Education ... . James G. Morgan ed ; 
Millersville _. Industrial Arts and Library Science ....... D. L. Biemesderfer \\e 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education. Ralph E. Heiges — O { 
Slippery Rock _Health Education ..................... Norman Weisenfluh G ‘: 1 
West Chester Health Education and Music Education ..... Charles S. Swope 
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SLIPPERY ROCK ~* Library 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR—TWO SEMESTERS—September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


The fourteen State Teachers Colleges confer the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teachers certificates to all 
graduates. 
Each College has a highly qualified and experienced faculty, all of whom 
have had public school experience. 
Laboratory schools for demonstration and student teaching are operated on 
all campuses. 
Costs—Board and room: $504 for nine months 
Contingent Fee: $100 per year > 
Special Curriculum Fee: $18 to $90 depending upon curriculum wee 
selected yw 
Activities Fee: Minimum $30—Maximum $40. Varies with college 8 Bey: ae a 
attended i * r ae: 
All colleges provide a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social, :* eS 
and cultural activities, also assistance in the placement of their graduates. ; 
Summer sessions are especially designed for accelerated students (those 
who desire to complete graduation requirements in less than four calendar 
years) and teachers-in-service who may advance their professional prepara- 
tion. 
Further details including requirements for admission are available upon 
" he colleges whose names appear above. 
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